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Denouncing the Smith Bill 


A Statemeni by William Green 


America made its first move toward totalitarianism when the House of 
Representatives adopted the Smith anti-strike bill. 


The right to strike is one of democracy’s basic freedoms. It is just as funda- 
mental to the liberty of the people as freedom of speech, freedom of religion 
and a free press. The right to strike cannot be abridged or restricted by law 
without exposing all our freedoms to danger of destruction. 


The American Federation of Labor fully recognizes the urgency of the 
present national emergency. With the unanimous approval of all its affiliated 
trade unions and all of its five million members the American Federation of 
Labor has given and is giving eager and ieyal support to the national defense 
program. 

Voluntarily, and without outside compulsion of any sort, the Federation 
has adopted and followed a no-strike policy in the defense program. That 
policy has been religiously carried out by more than 99 per cent of our members. 


But under no circumstances will the American Federation of Labor ever 
submit to the restriction of the right to strike by law. We will protest against 
it to our last breath. We do not believe any law is superior to the guarantees 
of freedom contained in the Constitution. 


The Smith bill violates these Constitutional guarantees. It is a vicious in- 
strument of oppression concocted in haste by avowed enemies of labor. It was 
adopted in anger by those whose minds were so inflamed against the excesses 
of a single individual that they sought to punish all American workers. 


I do not believe that the Smith bill will ever become law. But if it does, I 
fear it will have the opposite effect from that intended. It will provoke strikes, 
not prevent them. It will not stabilize industrial relations but upset them. 


America needs the willing and patriotic services of its great army of workers 
to produce the weapons of defense. The overwhelming majority of these work- 
ers are far ahead of their government in the realization that national defense 
means the defense of their own freedom and the freedom of labor the world over. 


Nothing so far proposed is more certain to shatter that faith of American 
workers and destroy their morale than the Smith bill. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor will exert every resource at its command to defeat this dangerous 
measure. 


> READ THE ARTICLE “FREE LABOR FOR VICTORY” 4 
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Sink the Pirates! IN THIS ISSUE 


Germany today is following exactly 
the same reckless, unmindful, dishon- 
est, illegal course which she followed 
in 1917 under the Kaiser. Her viola- 

tion of our rights 
on the seas is ample 6 
justification for the 
position the United 8 
States is taking in 
self-defense. Ger- 
many is not in a 
position to go to 
war with us at this 
time. It would be 
suicidal on her part 
and Hitler knows it. Germany has 
no navy. She has a pocket battle- 
ship, some submarines and some in- 
consequential cruisers and raiders. 
If all the ships of Germany, Italy 
and France were combined, they could 
not hold out for twenty minutes against 
the American Navy. 

We have before us virtually the same 
situation that President Adams and 
President Jefferson had before them 
nearly 150 years ago. We find the 
ocean infested with pirates, with sea 
assassins. We ought to clean them 
out. Now is the propitious time. The 
sooner we clear the seas, the better it THE OTHER FELLOW’S JOB Frank J. Coleman 22 
will be for us. 

It will be claimed that if we take 
such a course Japan will then under- 
take to get into the war against us. 
Japan has a navy; she has a real navy. 
It is not so strong as ours, however, 
and she will not want to see it de- ; 
stroyed. i 

It is true that Japan apparently WE HAVE NOT FORGOTTEN HOW TO ACT IN ANGER.... 27 
wants to get into this fight, but if she 
does it will be just too bad for Japan. ORGANIZED LABOR ADVANCES 
It will mean the sinking of her present 
excellent navy and putting her back to 
_ she was a century ago, a third- | JUNIOR UNION PAGE Aviad Gee Cina Come 
tate power. 


TRIBUTE TO A GREAT AMERICAN........ Spencer Miller, Jr. 24. 


WHAT THEY SAY 


Kenneth McKellar. 
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N THE late Fall of 1941 a wave of 

unreason swept the American press 
and carried in its tide much of the 
public opinion throughout the country. 
As the surge of passion and prejudice 
was receding from Capitol Hill, it left 
behind on the Congressional docket a 
miscellaneous collection of anti-labor 
legislative proposals. 

Some of these bore the penmarks of 
such avowed opponents of free labor as 
Representatives Howard Smith, Carl 
Vinson, Eugene Cox and Clare Hoff- 
man and Senators O’Daniel and 
Bridges. 

Some bills, like the Ford, Russell and 
O’Daniel bills, simply declared strikes 
in defense industries to be treason. 
Another O’Daniel bill proposed to 
amend the Constitution of the United 
States “to preserve the open shop.” 

Other bills provided for compulsory 
atbitration, cooling-off periods and 
government-conducted strike votes, 
and taken together presented a motley 
atray of anti-union legislation. Close 
reading of any of them showed clearly 
that the authors evinced little or no in- 
terest in expediting defense production, 
but were eager to deprive workers of 
basic freedoms of self-organization and 
collective bargaining. 

[On December 3 the House of Rep- 
resentatives, scorning the appeal of 
Majority Leader McCormack “not to 
do anything in haste that you might 
repent later,” passed and sent to the 
Senate the viciously anti-labor bill 
carrying the name of the reactionary 
Representative Smith. Loaded with 
drastic punitive provisions, including 
revival of judicial injunctions against 
labor, the Smith bili was approved by 
a vote of 252 to 136. 

[The action of the House was 
promptly denounced by President Wil- 
liam Green of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor (see inside front cover). 
Mr. Green said that “under no circum- 
Stances” would the A. F. of L. ever 
Submit to statutory restrictions upon 
the right to strike. ] 

Upon the union workers of America 
falls the heaviest burden of defense. It 
1s upon their strength, energy and skill 


Majority Leader McCormack (left) 
and Speaker Rayburn flank Cox of 
Georgia, who makes no secret of 
his burning hatred of unions, as 
they call at the White House for 
@ parley on anti-strike legislation 
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that our nation depends for topmost 
production for democratic. victory 
over dictatorship. 

The men and women employed in 
defense production know that victory 
must be won. In a clear voice they 
expressed their faith in the President 
and stated their will to contribute all 
they can to the defense program. Their 
purpose was forcefully and unequivo- 
cally reiterated by the recent conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Millions of these workers have made 
an enormous contribution to national 
defense in the past two years and are 
continuing to do it their every work- 
ing hour. 

Hours of work have become longer ; 
there is much overtime in most de- 
fense plants. Continuous production 


often calls for staggered shifts. Instead 
of having regular hours of employment, 
workers are compelled to change their 
schedules around the clock. 

Some of the defense production is 
hazardous; in many defense plants 
workers are constantly subjecting 
themselves to grave danger. In other 
plants thousands of new workers have 
been added to the seasoned working 
force which turned out normal produc- 
tion and the methods of production 
have been changed. 

A new supervisory force attempting 
to establish new procedures and the 
large numbers of new workers make 
much of the defense employment far 
more hazardous than normal employ- 
ment ever was. 

In many defense areas lack of hous- 
ing makes it impossible for workers 





to find adequate living quarters and 
to get the needed rest to maintain their 
efficiency. Yet under these arduous 
conditions the vast majority of Ameri- 
can labor is straining every nerve and 
muscle to have the defense job done, to 
have it done on schedule and, if hu- 
manly possible, ahead of schedule. 

Workers are not machines. A deft 
hand, a keen eye and the knowledge 
of how machinery, materials and equip- 
ment should be handled —all these 
come only with years of experience and 
training. A contribution of skill, of 
ingenuity, of dexterity is something the 
worker puts into his work over 
and above what he gets paid for. 
These are the things he gives not 
because he has to, but because he 
wants to. They are the things 
he contributes because he is free. 
They are things he cannot be 
forced to contribute. 

During the past two years 
4,000,000 workers have been 
brought into defense industry. 
Defense production has been 
starting anew, shifting, expand- 
ing, undergoing readjustments. 
The establishment of new pro- 
cedures, new standards and new 
conditions has vastly multiplied 
sources of misunderstanding and 
friction, of disagreement and dis- 
pute. Under these conditions, 
with the largest single expansion 
of industrial production the 
world has ever seen crammed 
into the shortest period of time, 
a surge of unprecedented indus- 
trial unrest was to be expected. 

To be sure, labor disputes have 
continued to arise in American 
industry. But in the light of the 
enormous increase in production 
the record of labor disputes in the 
United States in 1940 and 1941 
was notable in that strikes fell far short 
of the marks established under rela- 
tively normal conditions. 

According to the Office of Produc- 
tion Management, in the sixteen 
months from June, 1940, through Oc- 
tober, 1941, there were only 143 strikes 
of primary defense significance. This 
includes all strikes in all defense in- 
dustries. 

Time lost to the defense program 
by strikes of the members of the 
American Federation of Labor was 
infinitesimal. During this period time 
- lost because of A. F. of L. strikes 
amounted to less than 1.4 hours per 
man-year of work. This meant only 
7/100 of one per cent of all time worked 
on defense. 

Even if we take the record of all 
strikes in all industries in the United 
States, defense and non-defense, in 
1941, we find that the loss of productive 
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time through strikes amounted to only 
seven hours per man-year of work. In 
other words, all strikes in all industries 
in the United States caused a time 
loss of less than four-tenths of one per 
cent of the total time worked. 

Time lost through strikes in 1941 
was approximately. 4,000,000 man- 
days less than in 1937. The number 
of workers involved in strikes in 1941 
was only about one-half of the number 
of workers who were on strike in 1919. 

Let us compare the loss of seven 
hours per man-year of work due to 
strikes to the loss of working time due 





Unless they can thump labor first, Smith 
of Virginia (seated) and Vinson of Georgia 
aren’t interested in defeating the dictators* 


to other causes. Time lost in industry 
because of accidents amounted to 
twenty-six hours per man-year of work 
and time lost through sickness 
amounted to forty hours. In other 
words, time lost in production as the 
result of normal sickness and accidents 
was nine times as great as time lost 
through strikes. 

The four-tenths of one per cent of 
the total working time lost in Ameri- 
can industry through strikes in 1941 
meant that 99.6 per cent of our in- 
dustrial production was not affected by 
strikes at all. It would seem that the 
four-tenths of one per cent loss of total 
working time was a small price to pay 
for freedom. Even more so when we 
know that by doing away with free 
labor we will inevitably do away with 





* The smiling lady is New Jersey’s Mary T. 
Norton. She is the chairman of the House 
Labor Committee. 


the surplus of industrial production 
which may be measured not by man- 
hours of employment, but by the quan. 
tity, quality and perfection of the oyt- 
put turned out by American defense 
industries. 

Labor is opposed to restrictive legis- 
lation because it is dedicated to the 
proposition that human labor is not a 
commodity and that to sustain their 
human dignity, their morale and their 
effective productiveness American 
workers must remain free. 

The philosophy embodied in the com- 
pulsory labor legislation is alien to the 
philosophy of those Americans of 
yesterday who wrote the Consti- 
tution, who framed the Bill of 
Rights, who banished slavery and 
who built the greatest industrial 
nation in the world. It is alien 
also to the philosophy of the vast 
majority of Americans of today 
who are determined to achieve a 
complete victory of freedom over 
force without surrendering their 
own freedom to force. 

Among the innumerable ob- 
jections which may be advanced 
against compulsory _ legislation, 
the most direct one is that such 
legislation is unworkable. Laws 
can make strikes illegal, but they 
cannot prevent them. 

Let us consider some of the 
legislative proposals advanced to 
prevent strikes. A strike vote 
supervised by the federal govern- 
ment is certainly not a method of 
strike prevention. Such a pro- 
posal merely assumes that strikes 
are fostered by union leadership 
instead of expressing the wishes 
of the workers themselves. As 
a matter of fact, the record of 
labor disputes in defense produc- 
tion proves that many strikes 
have been averted because of the dis- 
cipline imposed upon the workers by 
unions. The experienced union lead- 
ership made the workers understand 
that the alternative of conciliation and 
mediation was less painful, less dis- 
ruptive and more effective than a walk- 
out would be. 

A strike vote called in an election 
supervised by the federal government 
would give such a strike the seal of 
approval of the federal government 
itself. It seems obvious that a strike 
resulting from a vote certified by the 
federal government would be far more 
difficult to prevent or to settle than an 
ordinary union strike. 

The proposal would place unions 
under the control of the government 
and would be a definite step toward 
Fascism. It would contribute noth- 
ing toward elimination of labor dis- 
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Compulsory arbitration and compul- 
sory cooling-off periods are the ma- 
jor features of the Norton bill and of 
other leading anti-strike proposals. The 
entire record of labor history provides 
indisputable proof that the procedures 
which these bills would establish are 
unworkable. No legislation attempting 
to prevent strikes by compulsion has 
ever prevented strikes. 

Let us glance at the record. In 
Australia and New Zealand’ strikes 
have been illegal for forty and fifty 
years, respectively. Yet in both Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand we find a 
higher percentage of strikes and 
lockouts per inhabitant than in 
either the United States or Eng- 
land. 

When the war broke out Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand forgot 
about their powers of compulsory 
arbitration and for the first time 
sought to settle disputes by con- 
ciliation instead of by compulsion. 
As soon as this was done, the 
number of disputes in these 
countries declined sharply. 

The Canadian Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which 
has been on the statute books for 
thirty-three years, includes a com- 
pulsory cooling-off period during 
which strikes are unlawful. There 
were more strikes in Canada than 
there were disputes submitted to 
the procedure established under 
the Canadian law. The only dif- 
ference was that, in the presence 
of the law, these strikes became 
outlaw strikes. If anything was 
accomplished by the Canadian 
statute it was to foster disregard 
for law of the kind that we in 
America could never tolerate. 

In England the government has 
relied primarily on voluntary ac- 
tion by the trade unions and employer 
associations for prevention of strikes 
in war industries. However, an order 
agreed to by the British Employers’ 
Confederation and the Trades Union 
Congress went into effect on July 25, 
1940, establishing a procedure for set- 
tlement of disputes and prohibiting 
strikes and lockouts while the disputes 
are handled under this process. 

In 1940 there were 922 strikes in 
England. In the same year there were 
2,500 strikes in the United States. 
Since England has a population of 40 
million and we have a population of 
130 million, a simple comparison of 
the 1940 strike figures shows that, on 
a per capita basis, England, at war and 
with an anti-strike law, had more 
strikes proportionately than we had in 
the United States. 

It is also significant that when the 
British order outlawing strikes went 
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into effect the number of strikes and 
the time lost from them increased con- 
siderably. 

In our own country every attempt at 
compulsory arbitration, compulsory in- 
vestigation and compulsory cooling-off 
periods has proved to be a dismal fail- 
ure. The story of the collapse of these 
attempts is spread upon the pages of 
labor history of the United States. 

When the Kansas Court of Industrial 
Relations outlawed strikes and fixed 
wages and working conditions, em- 
ployers as well as workers refused to 
obey its decisions. After but a few 





months of unsuccessful attempts at 
compulsory procedures, the Kansas 
Court proved to be an utterly useless 
device. Three years after its creation 
the Supreme Court held this compul- 
sory tribunal to be unconstitutional. 

The Compulsory Investigations Act 
of Colorado, passed after the coal strike 
of 1914, made strikes unlawful under a 
thirty-day cooling-off period of investi- 
gation, hearings or arbitration. This 
law proved to be completely ineffec- 
tive and strikes as well as lockouts 
continued in Colorado, in disregard of 
the law, at an undiminished rate. 

The compulsory features of the Mich- 
igan law, which has a cooling-off re- 
quirement of a thirty-day notice before 
a strike in industries affecting public 
interest, which now include defense 
industries, have served to foster strikes 
rather than prevent them. It is the 
usual practice of unions in Michigan 


under this law to serve a strike notice 
even before they begin negotiations. 

When the thirty days are up and 
the strike ban is automatically lifted, 
the arbitrary change in the status of the 
dispute provides a strong incentive to 
precipitate a strike, even though a set- 
tlement may be within reach. 

A similar law enacted in Minnesota 
in 1939 provides for a cooling-off 
period, but has certainly prevented no 
strikes. One year after the enactment 
of the law idleness due to strikes in 
Minnesota was six times as great as in 
1938, the year before the enactment 
of the cooling-off statute. 

Neither in the United States nor 
abroad do we find a single statute 
providing for compulsory arbitra- 
tion or compulsory cooling-off 
periods which has achieved the 
purpose of diminishing labor dis- 
putes. Yet in full knowledge of 
the ineffectiveness of the methods 
proposed, the proponents of com- 
pulsory labor legislation are will- 
ing and eager to impose upon 
American workers a statute which 
would force American men and 
women to work against their will 
under threat of punishment. 

In the face of the record of 
failure of compulsory legislation, 
Congress is asked to impose 
forced labor upon the American 
people, whose growth, strength 
and standard of living have been 
achieved by adherence to the ideal 
of free labor in a free nation. 

It is vital to the future of free 
American institutions and to the 
future progress of the defense 
program to call into public ques- 
tion the soundness of the pro- 
posed legislation. The Ameri- 
can people are entitled to knew 
whether the remedy is not more 
destructive than the ill it intends to 
cure. 

The record of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor unions in the defense 
situation is truly outstanding. From 
June, 1940, through October 31, 1941, 
time lost to defense by strikes of our 
members amounted to less than twenty 
seconds per eight-hour day of work. 

Organizations given representation 
have proportionate responsibility for 
the whole program. Representation 
provides a voice in determining the 
principles upon which cooperation 
shall be given and gives to the members 
of the organization a part in the whole 
undertaking. Management and work- 
ers are responsible for war production, 
and are best fitted by experience to de- 
cide controlling policies and proce- 
dures. In addition to placing co-respon- 
sibility for production on organizations 

(Continued on Page 31) 


Acme 
President Green served notice labor won’t 
swallow restrictions on the right to strike 
and warned such laws have never succeeded 
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Come IN TIME? 


By MATTHEW WOLL 


Chairman, National Defense 
Committee, A. F. of L. 


INCE the outbreak of war the 

worker’s dollar has shrunk to 
ninety cents in purchasing power. 
Every worker who has not had at 
least a 10 per cent wage increase finds 
his living standard cut away. And 
prices are still rising. 

Meats are up 18 per cent since pre- 
war, bread 12 per cent, milk 21 per 
cent. Prices of men’s overalls and 
work shirts have risen 28 per cent; 
work shoes 19 per cent, women’s silk 
hosiery 15 per cent. Furniture is up 
23 to 31 per cent. Rents in many 
defense areas have risen drastically. 

Were it not that these increases are 
offset by more stable prices in other 
lines, our situation would already be 
critical. 

This is only what we may expect 
in wartime. It happened in the Revo- 
lutionary War, in the Civil War and 
in World War I. 

In the last war a $30 pay envelope 
that was not increased would purchase 
only $18 worth of goods in 1918 and 
only $14 worth in 1920. 

Workers struggled to raise their 
wages, to keep abreast of the soaring 
cost of living. But the struggle was 
hopeless from the start. Wages never 
can be raised till after living costs 
have risen. Workers always fall be- 
hind, always lose out. From 1914 tu 
1918 the building trades succeeded in 
lifting their wages 20 per cent ; but this 
was only half enough. Their actual 
buying power declined 20 per cent 
below 1914. 

Other trades struggled against the 
rising tide of prices from 1915 to 
1918, but in spite of all the wage in- 
creases they received, printing trades 
men took a loss of 20 to 23 per cent; 
brewers lost 22 per cent, marble and 
stone workers 13 per cent, postoffice 
workers 27 per cent, government em- 
ployes 25 per cent, telegraphers 35 
per cent. 

Living costs to date in this war have 
risen more than in the last war. If 
today’s runaway prices are not brought 
under control workers will take much 
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more than a wage loss. America 
will be plunged into the worst business 
depression of her history—after the 
war. 

The postwar depression of 1921 
brought the worst unemployment 
America had ever known up to that 
time. We have lived through worse 
times since then, but even the col- 
lapse of 1929 and the business de- 
pression of the Thirties will seem 
like happy days compared to those 
which lie ahead for us if we fail to 
control the present price inflation. So 
we are told by authorities who know 
what runaway prices can do to Amer- 
ican industry. 

The Office of Price Administration 
in Washington has done good work in 
breaking many price rises that threat- 
ened trouble. Copper, cotton yarn, 
hides, iron, rayon, sugar, zinc and 
many other basic materials have come 
under voluntary price ceilings. These 
ceilings on basic materials have pre- 
vented prices from getting out of hand 
all down the line thus far. But the 


Price Administrator has no legal 
power to stop price rises. His ccilings 
are voluntary. And thus far we haye 
only begun to feel the shortages which 
will bring high pressure on prices jp 
the near future. 

Today retail stores are still stocked 
with hardware, shoes, electrical equip- 
ment, a thousand things that are be- 
ing cut off by priorities. In a few 
months these goods will be very scarce, 
and workers spending their defense 
wages will bid against each other to 
get them. Wholesalers and manu- 
facturers, too, will be bidding for 
scarce materials. 

Every price expert knows that a 
huge flood of demand is backing up 
behind the flimsy dam of voluntary 
price controls. If that dam breaks— 
and every price expert knows it can- 
not hold—the consequences will be 
nothing short of catastrophe. 

It will be catastrophe for wage- 
earners and business alike. It will dis- 
rupt the defense program, for industry 
cannot produce swiftly and efficiently 
when prices are changing day by day. 
It will add enormously to the cost of 
defense and leave huge, unnecessary 
tax burdens for all of us in future 
years. 

The only way to prevent this catas- 
trophe is to bolster the dam with strong 
legal controls—before it breaks. 

Nearly every major country of the 
world has been forced to establish price 
control measures with the full power 
of the government behind them. 

The Seattle convention of last Oc- 
tober directed the Federation’s Com- 
mittee on National Defense to study 
the price situation and to make recom- 
mendations to President Green on pol- 
icies for controlling further rises. 














In wartime workers who receive no wage increases take it on the chin 
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The committee made a careful study 
of methods for price control, knowing 
‘ull well the losses wage-earners will 
suffer if a strong and effective price 
control bill is not passed by Congress 
in the near future and yet equally mind- 
ful of evils that might develop out of 
such legislation. 

] will discuss briefly the points we 
made, for the price control policy to 
be established by the United States is 
of vital concern to labor and'to the 
entire nation. 

It may help the whole American 
economy to function in an orderly 
way; or it may, if wrong principles 
are followed, stifle labor’s advance and 
cause great injustice. 

Our committee unanimously recom- 
mended the following: 

(1) No ceiling on compensation 
paid for personal work. Compensation 
paid to an employe for his services, 


‘whether as an official, a salaried em- 


ploye or wage-earner, as well as profits 
paid to security holders, should be 
specifically excluded from the price 
control measure. 

This is in keeping with the policy 
established by Congress nearly thirty 
years ago, that “the labor power of a 
human being is not a commodity or 
article of commerce.” However, the 
fixing of prices sets up a regulating 
force that has an indirect influence on 
wage-earners. 


Productivity Is Rising Steadily 

Because workers’ productivity has 
been steadily increasing year by vear, 
wages not only can but must rise 
steadily in proportion as producing 
power increases. This is necessary to 
balance production with consuming 
power. Such proportionate wage in- 
creases do not necessitate any rise in 
prices in the majority of cases. 

They are, however, often used by 

employers as an excuse for unnecessary 
price increases. But this does not 
change the fact that only in those in- 
dustries in which labor costs are a 
major production cost are increases a 
real reason for raising prices. 
_ Workers’ production per man-hour, 
in the last twenty years, has increased 
by an average of more than three per 
cent every year. That is why, from 
1929 to 1940, factory wages could rise 
20 per cent while factory prices de- 
clined 14 per cent. 

Price increases of 1941 have been 
by no means due to wage increases. 
In many industries giving the largest 
wage increases prices have remained 
practically stable since before the war 
or risen very slightly, and companies 
are making excellent profits. Here are 
a few examples: Agricultural imple- 
ments, wages rose 16 per cent; iron 
and steel, wages up 15 per cent; autos, 
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wage increase 13 per cent; 
structural steel, 14 per cent. 
In none of these industries has 
there been any serious price 
increase. This is ample proof 
of our contention that gains 
for labor can continue after 
price ceilings are in force with- 
out injuring the price control 
mechanism. 

(2) Ceilings on individual 
prices where necessary. Our 
committee rejected the princi- 
ple of freezing all prices both 
because it is undesirable to 
freeze prices on many articles 
and because it is administra- 
tively impossible to find a for- 
mula meeting the special price 
problems of all sections of the 
country. We felt that, if ceil- 
ings were fixed for those com- 
modities that were threatening 
the whole structure, it would 
not be necessary to freeze all 
prices, as some people advo- 
cate. Many commodities are 
so abundant that they will not 
rise unduly in price and others 
are luxuries which we probably cannot 
continue to supply. Fixing a ceiling 
on any prices which rise out of line 
will be an easier job administratively 
and will effectively prevent inflation 
of living costs. 

(3) Licensing system and enforce- 
ment. Our committee expressed the 
belief that the system of free enterprise 
required that every manufacturer and 
merchant should be free to enter any 
business enterprise, meeting the legal 
and practical requirements but without 
the necessity for securing government 
approval. 

Our committee, while reluctant to 
approve any system of licensing, em- 
phatically specified that whatever sys- 
tem of licensing power is contemplated 
should be so formulated as to safe- 
guard at all times the seller in carrying 
on his general business; that in the 
event he has been found guilty of hav- 
ing disregarded or violated the price 
fixed on any one article or commodity, 
he shall not be precluded from carrying 
on his business as to all other articles 
or commodities for sale. 

Then, too, it was the conviction of 
our committee that, when found guilty 
of having disregarded or violated the 
price set, the seller shall be accorded 
the opportunity of an immediate review 
or appeal to the courts and the courts 
shall be empowered to restore his right 
to the sale of any particular article or 
commodity in question, pending final 
decision, if the court deems such action 
warranted. 

Our committee believed these safe- 
guards essential against possible abuse 








Harris and Ewing 


To sell all Americans on the dangers of 
runaway prices is Leon Henderson’s aim 


of the power involved in a licensing 
system. It vigorously maint~ined that 
the licensing power shall not be used 
as a basis of converting our system of 
free trade and free enterprise into a 
system of doing business depending 
upon government decree or license, and 
that whatever licensing system may be 
approved for the emergency must not 
be used to prohibit a seller from doing 
or entering business. 

While we believe that the power to 
license is of strategic importance in or- 
der to enforce price control, we would 
be reluctant to approve the granting 
of any licensing power which was not 
restricted solely to whether the busi- 
ness executives sold at a price exceed- 
ing the ceiling fixed. At the present 
time we are facing a grave emergency 
and we must have the protection of 
price stabilization. 

The Administration bill provides a 
fine of $5000 or imprisonment for not 
over one year or both as penalty for 
failure to comply with price orders 
and grants power to license in order, 
when necessary, to enforce compliance. 
No license is to contain any other con- 
ditions than are contained in the price 
orders, regulations or requirements un- 
der the act. All companies will be al- 
lowed to obtain licenses to sell price- 
controlled articles, the licenses to be re- 
voked if they sell at a price exceeding 
the price ceiling. 

Our committee insisted that the 
licensing power must not be used to 
prohibit a seller from doing business. 

(4) Labor representation. Our 
committee felt that in the administra- 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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LABORS ROLE 


in Civilian Defense 


By F. H. LAGUARDIA 


Director, Office of Civilian Dejense 


RGANIZED labor has a definite 

place in civilian defense, not be- 
cause it is labor, not because it is or- 
ganized, but because organized labor 
includes one of the most useful groups 
of our citizenry. 

It also has a definite place in the 
civilian defense program because or- 
ganized labor wants to assume its share 
of responsibility in civilian as well as 
military awd naval defense. 

Civilian defense is now divided into 
two sections—one which embraces the 
protective activities, including the train- 
ing of men and women to care for 
their neighbors and homes in the event 
of an air attack or other aggression 
by a foreign enemy; the other, vol- 
unteer participation activities, which 
include all social, health, educational 
and recreational activities of the states 
and communities. 

These latter activities, of course, are 
normal activities. But in times of 
emergency we must have more of them 
and what we do must be better. 

This division is now functioning in 
the Office of Civilian Defense and is 
under the direct supervision of U. S. 
Assistant Director of Civilian Defense 
Eleanor Roosevelt. The function of 
this division is to enroll and train men 
and women for the various activities. 
When trained they are assigned to 
work under~the existing and normal 
agencies of federal, state and local gov- 
ernment in the various fields of activity. 

The auxiliaries of unions and locals 
are invited to take an active part in 
this volunteer participation work, to 
join local committees, to take the neces- 
sary training and to become active. 

In the protective division of Civilian 
Defense organized labor should take 
a very important part. Among the 
branches of this civilian defense force 


Mayor LaGuardia of New York also 
runs Office of Civilian Defense. 
The First Lady is his assistant. 
OCD plans call for Labor Division 
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we have the utility repair squads and 
the debris and clearance squads. Many 
of the trades are qualified to enter these 
and will require very little training. 

The building trades, such as the 
housewreckers, bricklayers— in fact, 
most of the building trades — should 
join the squads in the air-raid warden 
service of their home cities or counties. 

Preparation must be made so that 
when a city is bombed the squads may 
move out on call to make immediate 
repairs on water mains, gas mains and 
electrical conduits, as well as to re- 
move debris and release the people who 
may be trapped in the collapsed build- 
ings. 

In addition to this, the fire auxiliary 
force requires a large personnel, equal 
to from three to five times the normal 
permanent fire force. 

Skilled and unskilled workers have 
a great advantage here, being accus- 
tomed to handling machinery and to 
working in groups, and would have 
less difficulty in becoming efficient as 
emergency auxiliary firemen than men 
coming from offices and from profes- 
sional pursuits. 

Thousands of men are needed in 
every city to serve as air raid wardens. 
These men are trained in most cities 
by the regular police department. 

Air raid wardens are trained to 
patrol the streets during air raids, to 






















act as spotters on rooftops and other 
strategic points, to serve as incendig 
bomb firefighters, to look after black. 
outs, clear streets and carry on general 
police duties while the city is actually 
under attack 

In the medical rescue squads, which 
provide stretcher bearers, first aid 
workers and nurses, both men and 
women who are willing to take the 
necessary training are required. 

In all of these services, after the 
men and women are trained, assign. 
ments are made to particular services, 

The unskilled trades can be very 
helpful by joining up with the emer- 
gency squads of the local police and 
fire departments. 

In the matter of health and nutrition, 
and morale, needless to say, the great 
army of organized labor can not only 
take an important part but can provide 
the necessary leadership. After all, it 
is labor which provides the defense 
production. It is from the homes of 
labor that a large percentage of our 
boys are recruited. It is labor that 
really constitutes the driving force of 
our country. 

A labor division, it is expected, will 
soon be established in the Office of 
Civilian Defense. This bureau will act 
as the liaison between the many actiy- 
ities of civilian defense and organized 
labor. 

There are many other activities of 
government in which labor can par- 
ticipate and is now taking an active 
part. The Office of Civilian Defense 
anticipates and depends for its success 
upon the full and wholehearted sup- 
port of organized labor. 

The American Federation of Labor 
has never failed to serve loyally and 
enthusiastically whenever the country 
has called. Our country is calling 
again. We are facing now perhaps one 
of the gravest and most dangerous 
situations with which we were ever con- 
fronted. 

The American Federation of Labor 
will again respond—and respond as 
cheerfully and effectively as it has 
in the past. 
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S THE shadows of the Second 
World War deepened and savage 
warfare struck at the heart of free na- 
tions the world over, more than thirty 
countries which believe human free- 
dom, political security, social justice 
and economic progress are the ends to 
be served by international organization 
sent delegates to the conference of 
the International Labor Organization, 
held recently in New York City. 

Convinced that the organized com- 
munity of nations can be the agency 
for meeting the human needs of every 
member of the international commu- 
nity, the United States, Canada, Great 
Britain, many of the Latin-American 
republics and all but one of the Euro- 
pean governments-in-exile sent repre- 
sentatives to the conference. Fifteen 
countries sent labor advisers or ob- 
servers in addition to their worker 
delegates. Two unofficial labor observ- 
ers were present representing the Free 
French. All told, fifty-two labor dele- 
gates, advisers or observers were in 
attendance at the conference. 

This conference in the United States 
was the first international labor con- 
ference since Hitler started the war in 
September, 1939. The regular annual 
conference had been scheduled for 
June, 1940, in Geneva, Switzerland, 
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CONFERENCE 


This nation’s long-range goal is a world permanently free, 1.L.0. delegates were told by President Roosevelt 


By ROBERT J. WATT 


International Representative, 
American Federation of Labor 


and the United States labor representa- 
tives had made arrangements to attend 
when John G. Winant, then director 
of the International Labor Office, ad- 
vised that on account of the situation 
in Europe it would not be possible to 
hold the conference. 

Readers of the FEDERATIONIsST will 
recall that when the leaders of labor 
were being murdered and the advance 
of the Nazi barbarians threatened to 
cut off Geneva from communication 
with the outside world, Mr. Winant 
transferred the greater part of the staff 
of the International Labor Office to 
Canada, where a working center was 
set up in November, 1940, and from 
which arrangements were made for this 
year’s conference. 

In spite of the hazards of wartime 
travel, on the invitation of Columbia 
University thirty-three countries sent 
delegates to the conference. It opened 
October 27 and extended through 
November 5 in New York, with a 
concluding session held at the White 
House the following day. 

The United States delegation of 


































Wide World 


twenty-one members was the largest 
group. The government delegates were 
Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins 
and Assistant Secretary of State A. A. 
Berle, Jr., with Carter Goodrich, chair- 
man of the governing body of the 
I. L. O., and Commissioner Frieda S. 
Miller of the New York State Depart- 
ment of Labor as substitute delegates. 
Advisers included Dan W. Tracy, As- 
sistant Secretary of Labor; Theodore 
Achilles of the Department of State 
and Thomas C. O’Brien, regional coun- 
sel of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen. 

Henry I. Harriman, former presi- 
dent of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, was the employers’ dele- 
gate, with Clarence G. McDavitt as 
one of the advisers. The writer served 
as the workers’ delegate. The advisers 
were George Meany, secretary-treas- 
urer of the American Federation of 
Labor, and Frank Grillo, secretary- 
treasurer of the United Rubber Work- 
ers, with George M. Harrison, presi- 
dent of the Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks, and Dorothy J. Bellanca of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers as 
substitute advisers. 

Britain also had a large and impor- 
tant delegation. It was headed by 


Clement R. Attlee, Deputy Prime Min- 
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While in Washington for the White House meeting Clement R. Attlee, 
Britain’s Deputy Prime Minister, paid a visit to President Green 


ister ; Sir Frederick Leggett and Ralph 
Assheton as the government delegates. 
Joseph Hallsworth represented the 
workers and Sir John Forbes Watson 
represented the employers. 

George W. Thomson and George 
Gibson, both of the British Trades 
Union Congress, were advisers to their 
country’s workers’ delegate. 

Also among the delegates from over- 
seas was Walter Schevenels, general 
secretary of the International Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions. 

The conference opened with ad- 
dresses by Governor Lehman of New 
York, Mayor LaGuardia and Presi- 
dent Nicholas Murray Butler of Co- 
lumbia University. After the opening 
addresses the election of the officers of 
the conference took place. Secretary 
of Labor Frances Perkins was elected 
president of the conference. Jan Stan- 
czyk, Labor Minister of Poland, was 
elected vice-president for the govern- 
ment groups, Sir John Forbes Watson 
of Great Britain for the employer 
groups and Jose Domenech of Argen- 
tina for the workers. 

Recognizing that economic mal- 
adjustments are a cause of the destruc- 
tion which threatens our civilization, 
the conference agenda included dis- 
cussion of reports on “The I. L. O. and 
Reconstruction” and on “Wartime De- 
velopments in Government-Employer- 
Worker Collaboration.” 

The note that predominated through- 
out the conference was that the de- 
mocracies must win the war against 
totalitarian aggression as a basis for 
plans of future peace and reconstruc- 
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tion. Tom Moore, the workers’ dele- 
gate from Canada, said: 

“We know full well that there can 
be no future peace until the evil forces 
now seeking world domination are 
totally destroyed, and that only then 
can there be opportunity again afforded 
to free men to work out their destiny 
with justice to all.” 

Ingvald Haugen, president of the 
Norwegian Seamen’s Union and work- 
ers’ delegate from Norway, said: 

“It would not be of any use to talk 
about reconstruction or anything else 
which occupies our minds if we do not 
win the war, because if we do not win 
we shall not have any chance to recon- 
struct, even in our minds, the future 
economic and social world order.” 

The resolutions adopted by the con- 
ference called for participation by the 
International Labor Organization in 
the peace conference and in postwar 
reconstruction, endorsed the Atlantic 
Charter, urged action to improve the 
standard of living and called for the 
representation of workers and employ- 
ers on all public agencies dealing with 
the interests of these groups. 

Another resolution approved by the 
conference was presented by the work- 
ers’ delegates from twenty-two coun- 
tries. This resolution, declaring that 
only the triumph of the free nations 
could save the world from chaos, urged 
the extension of. the fullest possible as- 
sistance to the enemies of Hitlerism. 

“The conference of the International 
Labor Organization . . . notes that in 
all the countries occupied by these 
armies freedom of association has been 





suppressed, as well as all other demo- 
cratic rights and liberties, [and] ex. 
presses its deepest sympathy with the 
millions of human beings in China, 
Great Britain, Russia and on the con- 
tinent of Europe on whom the Axis 
war machine has inflicted indescribable 
sufferings and who are living at the 
present time in the most acute moral 
and material distress. 

“The conference solemnly declares 
that it is only the victory of free nations 
the world over, who are fighting for 
democracy and for the maintenance 
of the inalienable rights of man, which 
can save the world from hopeless chaos, 

“The conference urges all free peo- 
ples to contribute to the uttermost 
limit of their power for the victory of 
China, Great Britain, Russia and their 
allies by supplying all the arms which 
their industry can produce. 

“The conference insists that, after 
having made sure of victory, the most 
important task for the democracies will 
be to establish the principles of eco- 
nomic cooperation which should be laid 
down between all the nations of the 
world. It is important that a start 
should be made immediately with the 
study of the economic conditions which 
will make social progress possible, so 
that when victory has been won the 
free nations will be ready to face the 
great task of reconstruction in order 
that the blessings of peace on earth and 
good will among men may become real 
and universal.” 

The conference closed with a meet- 
ing at the White House addressed by 
President Roosevelt. The President 
told the delegates: 

“The choice we have to make is this: 
Shall we make our full sacrifice now, 
produce to the limit, deliver our prod- 
ucts today and every day to the battle- 
fields of the entire world? Or shall we 
remain satisfied with our present rate 
of armament output, postponing the 
day of real sacrifice—as did the 
French—until it is too late? ... 

“We are not planning to provide 
temporary remedies for the ills of a 
stricken world; we are planning to 
achieve permanent cures to help estab- 
lish a sounder world life.” 

But the greatest decision that the 
conference took was not on the agenda 
nor was any record vote taken. It was 
the unanimous decision of the delegates 
from free nations that the world can- 
not remain half-slave and half-free. It 
was the agreement that the hope ot 
civilized men and women the world 
over rests upon the defeat of Hitler- 
ism in every shape and form and the 
building in its stead of economic justice 
alongside of social security, religi- 
ous freedom and political democracy. 
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The following “Rules and Regula- 
tions” were posted with a straight face 
by a Massachusetts employer of 1830: 


Rule 1. The Mill will be put in op- 
eration 10 minutes before sun-rise at all 
seasons of the year. The gate will be 
shut 10 minutes past sun-set from the 
20th of March to the 20th of Septem- 
ber; at 30 minutes past 8, from the 20th 
of Sept. to the 20th of March. Satur- 
days, at sun-set. 

2d. It will be required of every per- 
son employed that they be in the room 
in which they are employed at the time 
mentioned above for the mill to be in 
operation. 

3d. Hands are not allowed to leave 
the factory in working hours without 
the consent of their Overseer ; if they 
do, they will be liable to have their time 
set off. 


4th. Any one who by negligence or 
misconduct causes damage to the ma- 
chinery or impedes the progress of the 
work will be liable to make good the 
damage for the same. 


5th. Any one empioyed for a certain 
length of time will be expected to make 
up their ‘ost time, if required, before 
they will be entitled to their pay. 

6th. Any person employed for no 
certain length of time wil! be required 
to give at least 4 weeks’ notice of their 
intention to leave (sickness excepted) 
or forfeit 4 weeks’ pay, unless by par- 
ticular agreement. 

7th. Any one wishing to be absent 
any length of time must get permission 
of the Overseer. 

8th. All who have leave of absence 
for any length of time will be expected 
to return in that time; and in case they 
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do not return in that time, and do not 
give satisfactory reason, they will be 
liable to forfeit one week’s work or less, 
if they commence work again. If they 
do not they will be considered as one 
who leaves without giving any notice. 

9th. Anything tending to impede the 
progress of manufacturing in working 
hours, such as unnecessary conversa- 
tion, reading, eating fruit, &c., &c., 
must be avoided. 

10th. While I shall endeavor to em- 


ploy a judicious overseer, the help will 
follow his directions in all cases. 

11th. No smoking will be allowed 
in the Factory, as it is considered very 
unsafe, and particularly specified in the 
Insurance. 

12th. In order to forward the work, 
job hands will follow the above regula- 
tions as well as those otherwise em- 
ployed. 

13th. It is intended that the bell be 
rung 5 minutes before the gate is 
hoisted, so that all persons may be ready 
to start their machinery precisely at the 
time mentioned. 

14th. All persons who cause dam- 
age to the machinery, break glass out of 
the windows, &c., will immediately in- 
form the overseer of the same. 

15th. The hands will take breakfast 
from the lst of November till the first 
of March, before going to work—they 
will take supper from the Ist of May till 
the last of August, 30 minutes past 5 
o'clock p.m.—from the 20th of Sep- 
tember till the 20th of March between 
sun-down and dark—25 minutes will be 
allowed for breakfast, 30 minutes for 
dinner, and 25 minutes for supper, and 
no more from the time the gate is shut 
till started again. 

16th. The hands will leave the Fac- 
tory so that the doors may be fastened 
within 10 minutes from the time of leav- 
ing off work. 


AMASA WHITNEY. 
Winchendon, July 5, 1830. 
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BRANDEIS AND LABOR 


RESIDENT Green has eloquently 

expressed labor’s grateful tribute 
to the late Justice Brandeis, saying: 

“Louis D. Brandeis has so long 
been a public servant pioneering in 
the field of human justice that his 
passing brings a sense of personal 
loss to the organized labor movement 
of America. His vision of justice 
rested upon so thorough an under- 
standing of the world of work and 
business that his findings and opin- 
ions constituted sound practical jus- 
tice expressed in terms so simple and 
clear that the humblest of our citi- 
zens could easily understand their 
rights under the law.” 

It is impossible in an article of this 
kind to list—much less adequately to 
describe and analyze—the innumer- 
able contributions to social progress 
in general, and to labor in particular, 
made by Louis D. Brandeis as law- 
yer, statesman and judge. But even 
when the discussion is confined to 
some of his outstanding labor opin- 
ions the greatness of the man, the 
breadth of his vision and the pro- 
fundity of his intellect are readily re- 
vealed. 

The first and one of the most fa- 
mous of his labor opinions was his 
dissent in the Hitchman case. That 
case raised the question of whether 
or not employers might lawfully use 
the ignominious “yellow dog” con- 
tract whereby employes and prospec- 
tive employes were compelled to agree 
that they were not members and 
would not become members of a la- 
bor union. 

The majority opinion, in conform- 
ity with the reactionary spirit of the 
times (1917), upheld the “yellow 
dog” contract as a valid and binding 
agreement. These conservative jus- 
tices of the United States Supreme 
Court actually held that union or- 
ganizers could be restrained by in- 
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junction from attempting to organize 
the workers on the theory that to do 
so was an unlawful interference with 
existing contracts. 

Justice Brandeis’ minority opinion, 
in which Justice Holmes and Justice 
Clarke concurred, forcefully protested 
against the majority decision. He 
declared, in effect, that the “yellow 
dog” contract was not a definite con- 
tract at all, “since the employment 
was terminated at will.” He empha- 
sized the fact that the union was en- 
gaged in “a reasonable effort to im- 
prove the conditions of workingmen 
engaged in the industry by strength- 
ening their bargaining power through 
unions” and pointed to the fallacy of 
frustrating this worthy objective by 
unfounded resort to the “yellow dog” 
contract. 

Today Justice Brandeis’ dissenting 
opinion has become the controlling 
law, not only by decisions of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States but 
by express legislative enactment—the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act and the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, which ex- 
pressly prohibit the use of “yellow 
dog” contracts. 

One of the outstanding labor opin- 
ions written by Justice Brandeis was 
his dissent in Duplex Printing Press 
Company versus Deering in 1921. 
This remarkable opinion embodies the 
whole basic philosophy of modern la- 
bor legislation. And more. This dis- 
sent is the express precedent for the 
Supreme Court’s decision of only a 
few months ago in the Hutcheson 
case, which at long last exempted la- 
bor from the anti-trust laws. 

In the Duplex case the labor provi- 
sions of the Clayton Act of 1914— 
which upon their enactment had been 


hailed by President Gompers as la- 
bor’s Magna -Carta—were presented 
for interpretation to the Supreme 
Court. The Machinists Union sought 
to organize the one remaining non- 
union printing press manufacturer, 
located in Michigan, whose competi- 
tion with union concerns was threat- 
ening the high working standards 
achieved by the union. The Machin- 
ists called upon their fellow union- 
ists in New York to refuse to deliver 
and install the printing presses pro- 
duced by the non-union company. 

The company obtained an injunc- 

tion in the lower court on the ground 
that the union was violating the anti- 
trust laws. The union interposed its 
defense, relying upon what appeared 
to be the clear exemptions of Section 
20 of the Clayton Act. But the ma- 
jority of the United States Supreme 
Court, confounding the plain lan- 
guage of the act and the clear intent 
of Congress, ruled that, insofar as 
machinists in New York were con- 
cerned, the labor dispute was not be- 
tween them and their immediate em- 
ployer; they held Section 20 was in- 
applicable, thereby emasculating the 
intended benefits to labor of this 
legislation. 
’ Justice Brandeis’ dissent began by 
inquiring into the economic realities 
involved. He showed that the “com- 
pany’s refusal to deal with the Ma- 
chinists Union and to observe its 
standards threatened the interest not 
only of such union members as were 
its factory employes, but even more 
of all members of the several affili- 
ated unions employed by the plaintiff's 
competitors and by others whose 
more advanced standards the plaintiff 
was, in reality, attacking.” 

He then met the argument of the 
majority by posing this memorabie 
question : ‘ 

“May not all with a common i- 
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terest join in refusing to expend their 
labor upon articles whose very pro- 
duction constitutes an attack upon 
their standard of living and the in- 
stitution which they are convinced 
supports it?” ‘ 7 ‘ 

This poignant question raised in 
1922 found its inevitable answer 
when Congress later wrote into the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act that “the term 
abor dispute’ includes any controversy 

. regardless of whether or not 
the disputants stand in the proximate 
relation of employer and employe.” 

Justice Brandeis then went 
on to explain Section 20 of 
the Clayton Act and its un- 
derlying philosophy : 

“This statute was the fruit 
of unceasing agitation which 
extended over more than 
twenty years and was de- 
signed to equalize before the 
law the position of working- 
men and employer as indus- 
trial combatants. . . . It was 
objected that, due largely to 
environment, the social and 
economic ideas of judges, 
which thus became translated 
into law, were prejudicial to 
a position of equality be- 
tween workingman and em- 
ployer; that due to this de- 
pendence upon the individual 
opinion of judges great con- 
fusion existed as to what 
purposes were lawful and 
what unlawful; and that in 
any event Congress, not the 
judges, was the body which 
should declare what public 
policy in regard to the indus- 
trial struggle demands. 

“By 1914 the ideas of the 
advocates of legislation had 
fairly crystallized upon the 
manner in which the inequal- 
ity and uncertainty of the law 
should be removed. It was 
to be done by expressly legalizing cer- 
tain acts regardless of the effects pro- 
duced by them upon other persons. . . 

“The resulting law set out certain 
acts which had previously been held 
unlawful whenever courts had dis- 
approved of the ends for which they 
were performed ; it then declared that, 
when these acts were committed in 
the course of an industrial dispute, 
they should not be held to violate any 
law of the United States.” 

If that language had never been 
written, in all probability there would 
not have been the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act we now have. Certain it is that, 
in the absence of that language, the 
recent destructive campaign insti- 
tuted by the Anti-Trust Division of 
the Department of Justice would not 
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have failed as completely as it has. 
For the Supreme Court, in the Hut- 
cheson decision, expressly referred to 
this language and without reserva- 
tion adopted its reasoning. 

Most dramatic of Justice Brandeis’ 
labor dissents was in the Bedford 
Stone Company case (1922). The 
constitution of the Journeymen Stone 
Cutters’ Association provided : 

“No member of this Association 
shall cut, carve or fit any material 
which has been cut by men working 
in opposition to this Association.” 





Harris and Ewing 


Louis D. Brandeis lived long enough to see 
views upheld by a majority of Supreme Court 


The Bedford Stone Company re- 
fused to renew its contract with the 
union. The union called a strike and 
urged all its members to refuse to 
work on this unfair stone. There 
was no picketing or boycotting or any 
of the other peaceful methods usually 
employed by unions in connection with 
strikes. There was merely a peaceful 
cessation of work. 

Nevertheless, the majority of the 
justices of the United States Supreme 
Court, following the Duplex decision, 
sustained a lower court injunction 
holding that the workers could not 
agree to strike because such a strike 
violated the anti-trust laws. 

The shocking implications of this de- 
cision were expressed in a single sen- 
tence of Justice Brandeis’ dissent: 


“If, on the undisputed facts of this 
case, refusal to work can be enjoined, 
Congress created by the Sherman 
Law and the Clayton Act an instru- 
ment for imposing restraints upon 
labor which reminds of involuntary 
servitude.” 

He followed this protest against 
slavery with a brilliant exposition of 
the unequal and unfair application of 
the Sherman Act to labor activities as 
contrasted with its application to the 
activities of combined capital, which 
were clearly the major objectives of 
the anti-trust laws. 

“The Sherman Law was 
held in United States versus 
United States Steel Corpora- 
tion . . . to permit capitalists 
to combine in a single cor- 
poration 50 per cent of the 
steel industry of the United 
States, dominating the trade 
through its vast resources. 
The Sherman Law was held 
in United States versus 
United Shoe Machinery 
Company ... to permit capi- 
talists to combine in another 
corporation practically the 
whole shoe machinery indus- 
try of the country, neces- 
sarily giving it a position of 
dominance over shoe manu- 
facturing in America. 

“Tt would, indeed, be 
strange if Congress had by 
the same act willed to deny 
to members of a small craft 
of workingmen the right to 
cooperate in simply refrain- 
ing from work, when that 
course was the only means of 
self-protection against a com- 
bination of militant and pow- 
erful employers. I cannot 
believe that Congress did so.” 
his This dissent, written in 

1927, powerfully stimulated 

the liberals of the country to 
join with the American Federation of 
Labor to put an end to the use of the 
injunction and the perversion of the 
anti-trust laws. 

Justice Brandeis was fortunately 
still active in 1937 when the Senn 
case was decided by the Supreme 
Court in a 5 to 4 decision. This 
time—-it was the first time—the ma- 
jority opinion on a most important 
labor question was written by him. 
The case involved the constitution- 
ality of the Anti-Injunction Act of 
Wisconsin, which was patterned after 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act. 

The Tile Layers Union engaged in 
picketing Paul Senn, a contractor, 
because Senn refused to comply with 
the union’s demand that no contrac- 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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LABOR PERSONALITY OF THE MONTH 


ATTHEW WOLL is certainly 
one of the best-known figures in 
American trade unionism. He is also— 
indisputably—one of the brainiest. And 
if he isn’t the busiest labor man of the 
day, he most assuredly is right on the 
heels of whoever does hold that title. 
The average American finds it not 
too easy to do one job superlatively 
well, but Matthew Woll, being blessed 
with, a remarkable capacity for hard 
work, manages to handle a whole raft 
of important, complex tasks—and to 
handle each of them with rare wisdom 
and admirable efficiency. 
Simultaneously the astonishingly 
energetic Mr. Woll is a member of the 
Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor, president of the 
Union Label Trades Department, 
chairman of the Federation’s Commit- 
tee on National Defense, chairman of 
the American Labor Committee to Aid 
British Laber, first vice-president of 
the International Photo-Engravers Un- 
ion, editor of that union’s excellent 
monthly journal and president of the 
Union Labor Life Insurance Company. 
With such a flock of jobs demanding 
his attention, Mr. Woll would certainly 
be thoroughly justified if he dodged ad- 
ditional assignments. And yet the rec- 
ord shows that each year he also fills 
many speaking engagements and com- 
poses numerous articles on labor topics. 
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Famed is Mr. Woll for his brilliant mind and his incredible industry 


In addition, he somehow makes hours 
for various civic activities. 

On the Executive Council he is the 
specialist on international labor rela- 
tions, and in that role he is from time to 
time called upon to go on trips to for- 
eign lands. Only a few months ago he 
visited Mexico as a representative of 
the American Federation of Labor. In 
the new year he will probably take 
similar journeys. Such trips, even in 
these days of speedy transportation, 
consume quite a bit of time. 

But, even though he has a program 
that would break down many another 
man, Matthew Woll just takes it all in 
stride. As befits one with so many 
matters to attend to, he has a definitely 
busy look to him. But never a harried 
look. And busy though he is, he is af- 
fable in manner toward all people. It’s 


one thing to be affable when one has 
time to burn; it’s quite another when 
every minute counts. And with Matt 
Woll the minutes obviously do count. 
But he has a sense of proportion and 
an understanding of life, and he thinks 
the man who is in too much of a rush 
ever to pause for a friendly, old- 
fashioned chat is a very foolish man 
indeed. 

Matthew Woll ranks today, as he has 
for many years, as one of the most out- 
standing labor leaders in the nation. 
Just how did he attain the position he 
occupies ? 

Born in Luxembourg in 1880, Matt 
came to the United States in 1891, went 
to school in Chicago and at the tender 
age of fifteen was apprenticed to the 
photo-engraver’s trade. From 1901 to 
1904 he was a student at the Kent Col- 
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lege oi Law, Lake Forest University. 
Two years later he became president of 
the International Photo-Engravers Un- 
ion. As chief of that international he 
was a marvel. Indefatigable, dynamic, 
he served the membership faithfully 
and effectively, and he built up the un- 
jon’s strength and prestige so that the 
organization, though small, came to en- 
joy an influence in labor councils dis- 
proportionate to its size. 

How magnificently Mr. Woll dis- 
charged his duties as a union officer is 
indicated by the fact that the delighted 
membership kept him in the presidency 
for more than twenty-three years and 
upon his resignation insisted that he re- 
main as vice-president. 

Years before the date of his resig- 
nation from the presidency of his in- 
ternational his unusual abilities were 
recognized by the labor movement 
as a whole and he was rewarded with 
election to the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor. 

During the World War he served 
as assistant to President Gompers in 
the work of the Advisory Commission 
of the Council of National Defense, 
and when Gompers had to go to Paris 
at the end of the war he designated 
Mr. Woll “to perform certain neces- 
sary and immediate official duties for 
me.” Obviously Gompers had supreme 
confidence in Mr. Woll. 

When the Union Labor Life Insur- 
ance Company was organized Mr. Woll 
was conceded to be the right man to 
head it, and the passing years have 
demonstrated the sagacity of the choice. 
Under his leadership the company is 
rendering splendid service and making 
constant progress. 

In recent months, with the creation 
of the American Labor Committee .to 
Aid British Labor and the American 
Federation of Labor’s Committee on 
National Defense, of both of which 
he is chairman, Mr. Woll has been 
giving a tremendous amount of his 
time to these immensely important 
groups. 

“Labor is wholeheartedly in support 
of a program to defeat dictatorship and 
all that it stands for in the modern 
world,” he says. “There has been no 
responsible leader of the American 
Federation of Labor who has not as- 
serted, in words that are clear and 
definite, the conviction of labor that 
the triumph of freedom and democracy 
over the forces of despotism and ty- 
ranny is indispensable if we are to pre- 
serve the American way of life.” 

Mr. Woll is convinced that an Axis 
victory would mean the descent upon 
mankind of the darkest age in all his- 
tory. Therefore, he says, the Ameri- 
can people should now give the fullest 
support te the peoples and armies of 
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all nations fighting the Axis. To do so 
is only common sense, he has declared. 
But he stresses that there can be no 
compromise with Communism. 

Mr. Woll feels very keenly about the 
failure of the federal government to 
give the American Federation of Labor 
“the representation to which we of right 
are entitled.” 

“When you look at the various bu- 
reaus in Washington, where do you 
find the men of labor in responsible 
positions?” he asks. “Where is the 
recognition accorded to the American 
Federation of Labor?” 

Representation is necessary, Mr. 
Woll points out, not because the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor seeks honors 
but simply because the country is in 







proved in the House and sent to the 
Senate. 

Only a few days ago Mr. Woll ac- 
companied President William Green to 
the White House. There both leaders 
told President Roosevelt that the A. F. 
of L. stands resolutely opposed to anti- 
strike legislation. But they emphasized 
that the Federation would continue, 
voluntarily, to give every possible aid 
to the government. 

All through the sad period of disunity 
in American labor Mr. Woll has been 
in the forefront of those striving sin- 
cerely to heal the breach. He put forth 
unceasing efforts to bring the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers Union 
back into the American Federation of 
Labor and, as the world knows, those 
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Here is Mr. Woll, in his capacity as chairman of the American Labor 
Committee to Aid British Labor, at a recent luncheon in New York* 


a critical situation and the Federation 
has great contributions to make, similar 
to those it made in World War I. 

If the Federation were given oppor- 
tunities to designate genuine repre- 
sentatives of organized labor to partici- 
pate in the national defense program, 
Mr. Woll says, it would make it ever 
so much easier for the A. F. of L. to 
contribute to the national cause as it 
would like to contribute. 

At the moment Mr. Woll is much 
concerned over the delay in enactment 
of legislation for the control of prices 
(see his article on Page 6) and over 
the drive by labor’s enemies in Con- 
gress for passage of the execrable 
Smith bill, which was recently ap- 


efforts bore fruit a year and a half ago. 

“I deeply regret,” he says, “that at 
a time like this, when unity is more 
essential than ever before, the labor 
forces of this country remain divided. 
But the burden for this cleavage does 
not rest upon the shoulders of the 
American Federation of Labor. Any- 
way, I am hopeful that the agreement 
of all American labor on the necessity 
for supporting President Roosevelt’s 
foreign policy will now prove a power- 
ful lever for unity.” 

And he is very much in earnest. 


*The other men are George Gibson of 
the British Trades Union Congress (cen- 
ter) and Thomas J. Lyons, president of the 
New York State Federation of Labor. 
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Responsibility the Key 


HEN STRIKES in defense work have 

occurred the advertising-minded press, 
anti-labor employers and their obedient repre- 
sentatives in Congress have vehemently urged 
regulation to compel workers to remain at 
work. The story of.interruptions of defense 
work—without the full background—is cal- 
culated to create resentment and indignation 
against workers. But remedies for such un- 
satisfactory situations have to be worked out 
with understanding of the whole situation and 
the basic principles of human relations. 

To find a constructive remedy we must find 
a way to give every employer and every 
worker a personal concern for maintaining 
defense production. Our best aid for solving 
this problem is to study those companies that 
have maintained continuous production for a 
period of years. During the sixty years in 
which the American Federation of Labor has 
been in operation we have negotiated union 
contracts with hundreds of thousands of em- 
ployers and through the agencies and pro- 
cedures set up by these agreements have made 
strikes the exception and continuous opera- 
tion the rule. 

In the following industries the records show 
collective bargaining and production uninter- 
rupted by strikes over such periods as fifty, 
thirty-five, thirty, twenty-five and ten years, 
respectively—printing, glass, cap and hat 
making, elevator construction, and pulp and 
paper. And there are many other examples. 

The American Federation of Labor has re- 
peatedly proposed a method for giving every 
worker and every employer a stake in our de- 
fense program. Defense for this country is 
still primarily production, and production is 

a basic part of defense even when the country 
- declares war, for it takes at least sixteen work- 
ers to support every person on the battlefront. 
Labor and management know production. 

When the President asks organizations of 
labor and employers to designate representa- 
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tives to shoulder the responsibility of planning 
and directing defense production these repre- 
sentatives will mobilize their nationwide or- 
ganizations to carry out plans so developed. 
Responsibility for results will be shot down 
the line to the factories and workshops where 
men work. They will become responsible for 
maintaining discipline. Voluntary organiza- 


tions will be in a position to identify the per- 
sons responsible for action against the national 
plan and those few individuals can then be 
restrained without penalizing all citizens. 
Because we believe in democratic princi- 
ples we propose an extension of democratic 
procedures to protect the nation’s interests. 


Charter of Liberty 


THE 150TH anniversary of our Bill of 

Rights parallels a world crisis that makes 
us keenly sensitive to its value. The Bill of 
Rights is the first ten amendments to our Con- 
stitution, required by some states as a condi- 
tion for ratifying the Constitution. 

These amendments assure individuals rights 
which protect them against arbitrary action 
and intolerance and secure their persons and 
their homes against lawlessness and violence. 
All citizens are assured equal rights. It is this 
Bill of Rights that spells out the provisions 
which assure equality of rights and opportuni- 
ties and are a chart to free institutions without 
which our development of the democratic way 
of life would not have been possible. 

The first amendment guarantees the four 
freedoms—freedom of religion, freedom of 
speech and press, freedom of assembly and 
freedom to petition for redress of grievances. 
These four freedoms have made possible the 
development of a free labor movement and its 
long struggle for redress of grievances and 
the establishment of new rights. 

There follows the provision that the right 
of the people to keep and bear arms shall not 
be infringed upon—a provision necessary to 
the security of a free state against usurpation 
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of governmental power. Homes are protected 
against quartering of soldiers in time of peace, 
and in war quartering can be done only as pre- 
scribed by law. Every individual, his home 
and his possessions are made secure from in- 
trusion or seizure by government agents ex- 
cept upon warrant as required by law. Every 
domicile, however humble, is given the same 
protection as the castles of the wealthy. 

Citizens are protected against indictments 
except by a grand jury; protected against more 
than one trial for the same offense; safe- 
guarded against self-incrimination and against 
loss of life or liberty except by due process 
of law. 

The Bill of Rights assures the person ac- 
cused of a crime of trial by jury, a speedy and 
public trial, full information as to the charge 
against him, the right to face witnesses of the 
prosecution and compel the presence of wit- 
nesses for himself and the right to counsel. 

The right to trial by jury in common law 
suits is guaranteed whenever the sum involved 
in a controversy exceeds $20. 

Excessive bail, punishment or fine is pro- 
hibited. 

These civil rights have given a dignity and 
an opportunity to individuals of all walks of 
life. They have in a large measure con- 
tributed to making the United States a land 
of opportunity. Their anniversary should 
constitute an opportunity for rededication to 
the ideals which make this a land of liberty. 


Time Lost by Strikes 


EPLORABLE as strikes in defense in- 
dustries are, time losses attributable to 
this cause are very small when compared with 
losses due to other causes. From the start of 
the defense period im June, 1940, to October 
31, 1941, time lost through strikes of Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor unions was less than 
1.4 hours per man-year of work. Time lost 
by accidents per man-year amounted to 
twenty-six hours; by sickness, forty hours. 
Time lost by accidents is thus twenty times 
that due to our strikes and time lost by sick- 
ness is thirty times that due to stoppages. 
While 663,000 man-days were lost to defense 
by our strikes, 948,000,000 days have been 
worked. The loss was 7/100 of one per cent. 
Let us see how this record compares with 
that of other countries. In 1940, when both 
Canada and Great Britain were at war, the 
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percentages indicating all workers who had 
been on strike at some time during the year 
was: Great Britain, 2.3 per cent; Canada, 2.4 
per cent; United States, 2.3 per cent. 


For the first eight months of 1941 the strike 
record in Canada and the United States ran 
a little higher—the workers on strike in Great 
Britain were less than two-tenths of one per 
cent of the working population, in Canada less 
than four-tenths of one per cent, and in the 
United States slightly over nine-tenths of one 
per cent of the working population. 

The workers of England still have the right 
to strike and strikes do occur. Nowhere in 
history has there been a finer example of the 
will to see a thing through, to produce under 
the most grueling circumstances, than that 
given by the free working men of Great 
Britain. With their own representation in the 
War Cabinet, they, as unions, have accepted 
responsibility for defense work. 

In Great Britain a no-strike policy, volun- 
tarily developed by labor and employers, was 
issued by the Minister of Labor as an execu- 
tive order effective for 1941. According to 
this order the Minister could certify disputes 
to an arbitration board and striking was pro- 
hibited if the case was referred to the board. 
And yet from January to August of 1941 the 
number of strikes was 753, as compared with 
574 in the same period of 1940; the number of 
persons involved increased from 216,500 to 
224,500; the number of days lost rose from 
689,000 to 761,000. 

In Australia, where legal machinery for 
settling disputes by arbitration has been prom- 
inent for years, working days lost by indus- 
trial disputes had varied between 500,000 and 
1,300,000 annually. In 1940 the record 
climbed to 1,507,000 days and shot above that 
record in the first six months of 1941. The 
Australian record also shows that annual loss 
from sickness and accidents is 11,000,000 work 
days per annum, with 18,000,000 days lost 
through unemployment. 

The whole record is a warning against ex- 
pecting reduction in time lost through strikes 
from any other policy than extension of collec-’ 
tive bargaining and placing of joint responsi- 
bility upon labor and industry for planning 
and maintaining defense production. 


Wie 
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URING the Second Inter-Ameri- 

can Conference of Labor, which 
took place in Havana in November, 
1939, I regretted being compelled to 
state that more than 30 per cent of 
the workers of my country received 
less than seventy-two cents in Ameri- 
can money for a week’s toil. 

This was a cruel fact, and during the 
last two years the Chilean Federation 
of Labor has centered its efforts upon 
the task of changing it. 

Through the constructive action of 
our movement we have succeeded in 
improving the wages of the workers 
substantially. Wages during 1940 av- 
eraged 42 per cent higher than those 
existing in 1938. 

While it is undeniable that the cost 
of living has risen sharply in our coun- 
try, it is nevertheless also true that, 
all in all, the conditions of the Chilean 
workers have been bettered consider- 
ably in recent years as a result of the 
activities of their labor organizations. 

We are hoping that a continuation 
of the vigorous campaign against the 
hard truth of low wages will bring 
about a complete transformation in the 
course of the next few years. We of 
the Chilean labor movement are striv- 
ing to make the lives of those who toil 
a little happier by bringing them some 
measure of prosperity and security. 

The struggles of labor have made 
history in my country since the middle 
of the last century. But a labor move- 
ment of the modern sort did not emerge 
until the early part of the present cen- 
tury, declaring itself in a general strike 
in Santiago, the capital, in 1905. 

Although this particular movement 
was cruelly suppressed by the govern- 
ment of that day, the development of 
labor was accelerated and central labor 
organizations were born which pro- 
claimed their intention of serving the 
interests of the Chilean wage-earners. 
First the Great Fellowship of Workers 
came into existence and later the Fed- 
eration of Workers of Chile appeared 
and caught hold. 
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By BERNARDO IBANEZ 


Secretary-General, Chilean 
Federation of Labor 


As a rival of the Federation of 
Workers another group presently 
emerged upon the scene. The tend- 
encies of the Federation were Marxist, 
while those of the new organization 
were anarcho-syndicalist. The two 
groups contested for several years for 
the favor of the working class. 

Special circumstances put an end to 
the conflict. A dictatorial government 
(1925-1931) cracked down on labor, 
liquidating the workers’ organizations 
and persecuting and exiling the work- 
ers’ leaders. 

But this same dictatorship at length 
decreed a set of labor laws. And the 
laws in regard to labor and social plan- 
ning promulgated during that period of 
dictatorship govern Chilean worker- 
employer relations today and are de- 
signed to assure the future welfare of 
Chile’s laboring masses. 

Although the dictatorship was able 
to destroy the existing labor organiza- 
tions, the dauntless spirit of organiza- 
tion kept itself alive among the work- 
ing masses in spite of the persecution 
and produced new labor entities which, 
carrying the tag of “legal syndicates,” 
began to establish themselves in ac- 
cordance with the standards of the 
“Code of the Worker.” 

In 1933 the National Confederation 
of Legal Syndicates of Chile was born. 
It combined with the weak systems of 
the Federation of Workers of Chile, 
some free syndicates and with other 
autonomous groups, and in December 
of 1936 our present Chilean Federa- 
tion of Labor was established. In it 
are now grouped 300,000 of the coun- 
try’s workers. 

Conditions were highly favorable to 
a compact unity of the Chilean wage- 
earners at the time our organization 
was formed. The country was gov- 
erned by parties and men strongly 
sympathetic to international capitalism 


and to the domestic bourgeosie and bit- 
terly opposed, for the most part, to any 
attempts of labor and the common 
people to better themselves, no matter 
how slightly. 

Although economic conditions were 
favorable, our organization encountered 
serious difficulties, the chief one being 
the refusal of the authorities to recog- 
nize the legality of the Federation's 
existence. They averred that syndi- 
cates were forbidden to join together 
“for purpose of dispute.” 

For two years thereafter the Fed- 
eration’s growth and activities were 
very limited, but it succeeded in 
strengthening itself in the hearts of the 
workers. It led some important strikes, 
such as the one of the copper miners 
at the North American establishment, 
the Braden Copper Company of Ran- 
cagua ; the strike of the textile workers 
of Santiago and the strike of the bak- 
ery workers of the same province. 

The Federation also initiated an 
energetic fight in favor of the railroad 
workers who had been ousted from 
their trade—and many imprisoned— 
hy reason of the national railroad strike 
of 1935. Another struggle conducted 
by our organization was in behalf of 
the school teachers who had been 
driven from their classes in 1933. 

In every possible way the Federation 
encouraged a general movement of the 
people to rid themselves of the reac- 
tionary government which prevented 
the initiation of a policy of recovery 
and progress essential to the well-being 
of a majority of the people. And it is 
no exaggeration to say that the contri- 
bution of the organized working class 
in restoring democratic government to 
Chile was enormous. 

The Chilean Federation of Labor 
has enjoyed full legal standing since 
January of 1939. Since then we have 
heen working assiduously for the at- 
tainment of the objectives of our or- 
ganization, which are like those of any 
aggressive labor organization. 

Our program calls for the improve- 
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ment of the wages and the working 
conditions of the wage-earner; for the 
nationalization of such basic industries 
as electric power and railroad trans- 
portation ; for state intervention in 
such industries as the mining of coal 
and copper ; for the improvement of the 
social laws, such as those referring to 
collective bargaining and labor ex- 
changes; for sickness, old age, accident 
and unemployment insurance. 

And in the same way we are fighting 
for an agrarian reform to end feud- 
alism, with its ruthless exploitation of 
the land. Chilean labor wants to bring 
some sunshine into the lives of the 
700,000 agricultural workers who find 
themselves still only on the borders of 








nd bit- democracy. And Chilean labor also 
to any is fighting unceasingly for safeguards 
mmon for women and young workers, upon 
matter whom the employers inflict the severest 
exploitation. ; 
; were We are cooperating with the govern- 
ntered ment to speed materialization of a plan 
being which meets the problem vf popular 
recog- [ housing. Sums are being allocated to 
ition’s accomplish the eradication in a period 
syndi- of ten vears of the foul dwellings that 
rether destroy the health and warp the lives 
of the working masses. 
Fed- We are also endeavoring to get the 
were government to push a scientific nutri- 
d in tion campaign. Our people continue 
of the to eat poorly chiefly because their 
rikes, wages are still shamefully low. Another 
liners factor is the lack of knowledge neces- 
nent, sary for self-betterment. Alcohol, sad 
Ran- to relate, consumes a great part of 
rkers Chilean wages. 
bak- Parallel to this general program of 
collective benefaction, we have been 
1 an steadily building our Federation. We 
road have set up offices in the capital and 
from all around the country. We have been 
ed— organizing legal and technical offices, 
trike standardizing the presentation of 
icted labor’s demands and the conduct of 
lf of strikes, and taking care of the publica- 
been tion of periodicals and the arrangement 
of radio programs. 
ition The work of the Chilean Federation 
’ the of Labor has scarcely commenced. The 
‘eac- fundamental reforms which we have 
nted proposed for legislative action are only 
very now beginning to be studied in the 
eing Chamber of Deputies and in the Senate. 
it is But in the course of the last thirty 
itri- months our organizational advances 
lass have been considerable. During this 
t to short period more than 1,000 new syn- 
dicates have been established, doubling 
bor the number of syndicates on our rolls. 
nce There is much to be done in Chile 
ave to improve the lot of the worker, but it 
at- would appear that some of the things 
or- are already being done, at least in part. 
any The Chilean labor movement will con- 
tinue to fight on for decent standards 
ve of work and life for Chilean workers. 
oy December, 1941 
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Ewing Galloway Photos 
Chile’s prosperity has always been controlled by her nitrate industry, 
which was hit hard when synthetic processes were developed. Above: A 
train of nitrate ore cars at the crusher bins of a plant in North Chile 
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Copper mining also occupies a most important place in Chile’s economy. 
Above: Stamp mills and workers’ living quarters of an American-owned 
copper company. Below: View of the harbor at Iquique, a major seaport 








HE SOCIAL Security Act is a 
workers’ defense measure. It is not 
one of the new emergency programs 
to speed our military preparations to 
meet the threat of war. It is, rather, 
a long-term defensive measure to pro- 
tect working men and women and their 
families from defeat in their struggle 
for a living. It provides protection 
from loss of income arising from cer- 
tain hazards beyond the individual's 
control, such as unemployment and old 
age. 

This act was in operation before 
huge military expenditures were con- 
sidered necessary. It grew out of the 
realization that a democracy owes its 
citizens some security of living. 

Overwhelmed by business depres- 
sion, many workers exhausted their 
savings during periods of unemploy- 
ment and had no funds to support 
them in their old age. 

Similar conditions in other countries 
helped bring on political revolutions 
as people sought some assurance of a 
regular income. In this country we 
have faith in a democratic system. 
We believe we can provide reasonable 
work opportunities and build security 
for all persons against loss of wage in- 
come through no fault of their own. 
We intend to keep moving in that 
direction. 

The social security system is impor- 
tant even beyond the small measure of 
safety it has already established for 
some workers. It is a foundation upon 
which we expect to erect a better way 
of living. Its funds are held by the 
government for the workers and their 
families who are protected under the 
terms of the act. Although the govern- 
ment taxes workers and their employ- 
ers to raise these funds, raising money 
by taxation is not the objective of the 
act. The sole purpose is to protect 
the beneficiaries. 

We cannot afford to reduce the se- 
curity promised or to lessen the faith 
of the nation in this permanent defense 
measure. Not even the national emer- 
gency can be permitted to destroy con- 
fidence in our social security funds or 
we will have weakened the priceless 
morale of the nation, without which all 
other defense is useless. 

The national defense effort is neces- 
sary because our democratic way of 
life is directly threatened by Hitler. 
We can defend our shores by force of 
arms, but in the long run we can pre- 
serve democracy only if it is a good 
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SOCHAL SECURITY AND DEFENSE 


way of life. If within a democracy our 
citizens are able to find work, to earn 
reasonable incomes with which to pro- 
vide for their families and to build up 
collective insurance against the unex- 
pected calamities which may cut off 
their incomes, we will have a way of 
life which can stand up against all 
opposing doctrine. 

The fate of democracy in the world 
depends as much on its being able to 
solve the economic problems of its peo- 
ple as on its being able to muster strong 
armies and navies. The fine promises 
of dictators will fall on deaf ears if the 
democracies have created reasonable 
opportunity and security of living for 
all. Our Social Security Act is a part 
of our progress toward that goal. We 
cannot permit temporary needs to un- 
dermine it, nor to turn it from its 
purpose. 

Recent searchers for new sources of 
income for the government have cast 
envious eyes on the payroll taxes levied 
under the Social Security Act. They 
have proposed increasing those taxes 
or collecting new payroll taxes to 
finance the defense program. They are 
forgetting the purpose of social secur- 
ity, which alone justifies a tax on pay- 
rolls. 

President Green has clearly stated 
the American Federation of Labor’s 
position on this proposal in a recent 
letter to Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau : 

The American Federation of Labor has 
been an active sponsor of the _ Social 
Security Act, urging its enactment in 1935 
and proposing far-reaching amendments to 
broaden its coverage, and to improve its 
benefit structure and its financing in the 
years since it was passed. We have a 
grave concern that it should be regarded 
solely as a program for the protection 
of working men and women and their 
families against hazards socially created 
or beyond their individual control which 
cut off their incomes. : 

We consider the investment of the social 
security reserves in federal bonds a wise 
provision of the law, but we would protest 
vigorously the deliberate conversion of the 
social security system into primarily a 
source of revenue for the federal govern- 
ment by raising the taxes collected unless 
such increase were needed to finance new 
benefits under the program. 

Knowing your own interest in the wel- 
fare of working people, I want to give you 
the American Federation of Labor’s view- 
point on social security and the defense 
program. I am sure you will give fair 
consideration to these matters before for- 
mulating a new tax proposal to send to 
Congress. 

Both the old age and survivors’ insur- 
ance and unemployment compensation pro- 
grams are too limited in coverage. There 





is no valid reason for the continued ex. 
clusion from protection of millions of per. 
sons, farm and domestic workers, em. 
ployes of religious, educational and charit. 
able institutions and of various goverp- 
ment units, which have no equivalent pro- 
tective programs, and of small-income 
self-employed persons. 

To bring these persons under the act 
would tremendously increase its value, 
would create a more effective bulwark 
against depression later and would add to 
the reserve funds now available for fed- 
eral borrowing without changing the rela- 
tion between individual taxes paid and 
benefits expected. 

The Social Security Act is deficient in 
its failure to provide any protection against 
loss of income during illness and disability, 
temporary and permanent, and its failure 
to make any payments toward medical and 
hospital costs which often pauperize work- 
ers’ families. We cannot have security of 
wage income unless the hazards of ill 
health are provided against. To spread the 
cost of payments for permanent and tem- 
porary disability and for medical and hos- 
pital care over millions of insured persons 
and by small payments over long periods 
of time will avoid the overwhelming bur- 
den of expense illness or accident sud- 
denly places on some families. It is rea- 
sonable that workers should share this 
cost. We believe an increase in the pay- 
roll tax paid by employes would be justi- 
fied to the extent necessary to add these 
additional protections to the. social insur- 
ance program. 

The federal-state system of unemploy- 
ment compensation immobilizes unneces- 
sarily large reserves in order to make fifty- 
one separate systems safe. The benefits 
payable under the several state laws are 
uneven in amount and almost all inade- 
quate for their purpose. We urge the crea- 
tion of a complete federal system, decen- 
tralized in administration but with ade- 
quate federal benefit standards and financed 
from a single pooled fund into which 
would be paid all social security contribu- 
tions. 

We are convinced that the safety of the 
system could be materially increased and 
post-defense unemployment more effectively 
compensated for and reduced if the un- 
employment compensation and employment 
services were made federal programs. 

Insofar as these changes in the act 
would increase the reserves available for 
Treasury borrowing, we believe the Treas- 
ury has a legitimate interest in them. In 
all cases the fundamental purpose of social 
security would be preserved, the additional 
taxes coming from new beneficiaries and 
from payments for additional forms of 
protection. We are convinced, however, 
that to raise payroll taxes on any other 
basis would be unjustified and would en- 
danger the whole social security program 
by destroying confidence in the integrity 
of its purpose and the safety of its funds. 

Payroll taxes are regressive in effect and 
can be justified only when they are col- 
lected to pay specific benefits to wage-earn- 
ers and their families greater than they 
could provide for themselves with that 
money. If the payroll tax on present con- 
tributors under the Social Security Act 
were to be increased out of proportion to 
increased security for those insured, it 
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would be an unfair general tax, levied on 
only part of the population. 

If it is the intention of the Treasury to 
ask Congress for legislation which would 
reduce consumers’ purchasing power now, 
the American Federation of Labor submits 
that this should be in the form of a pro- 
posal for a supplementary system of dis- 
missal wage or of required savings so 
designed that every worker would be guar- 
anteed the retarn of his own contributions 
at some future date. 

When the defense emergency is over, 
unemployment will increase. If contribu- 
tions were returned at that time they would 
transfer purchasing power, helping curb 
inflation now and deflation later. This 
should be definitely an emergency meas- 
ure, separate from the Social Security 
Act, though using its collection 


of good business, and they will be of 
small aid in a serious depression. 

The limitation on the number of 
weeks for which benefits can be paid 
is so stringent that unemployed work- 
ers in large numbers exhaust their 
benefit rights before they find new 
jobs. The amounts paid in many states 
are negligible in relation to the pur- 
pose of maintaining the worker while 
he finds other work and helping regu- 
larize employment by sustaining the 
purchasing power of unemployed work- 
ers. 

The differences in state laws and the 


ciently administered through local of- 
fices. Decentralization of administra- 
tion would ensure local consideration 
of local problems and would maintain 
efficient service throughout the nation. 
All a worker’s employment would be 
credited to his account for benefits, no 
matter in what state he worked. The 
reports required of employers would 
be simplified under a federal system 
which could combine the forms needed 
for unemployment compensation with 
those now required for old age and 

survivors’ insurance. 
The defense program has stimulated 
many transfers of workers 





and record keeping system if 
convenient. The funds should go 
not into the general reserve for 
social security, but into a separate 
trust fund from which each con- 
tributor would, at.the close of the 
emergency or in specified indi- 
yidual emergencies, draw out at 
least his own contributions with 
interest. The fund could be in- 
creased, with advantage, of course, 
if contributions were made also 
by employers. 

If the social security tax is 
raised merely to provide extra 
funds for the Treasury, workers 
will suffer a disproportionate share 
of taxation. A savings system 
will permit the sale of government 
bonds now and will build up indi- 
vidual reserves to be used by fam- 
ilies when the nation faces de- 
pression. 

The Social Security Act should 
be amended to increase coverage 
and benefits, but all amendments 
to that act must be made to con- 
tribute to its purpose, not to sub- 
ordinate its social function to that 
of raising money to be used by 
the government for unrelated 
purposes. 4 

The old age and survivors’ 
insurance part of the Social 
Security Act is administered 
by the federal government and 
is uniform in scope throughout 
the country. It needs to be 


extended to workers not cov- 
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from one state to another. It 
is also causing local disloca- 
tions. Priority unemployment 
is extremely serious in many 
communities while others are 
largely unaffected. Inequities 
in unemployment compensa- 
tion arising from the differ- 
ence in state laws are clearer 
now than before, thanks to 
extensive interstate migration 
of workers. Two men, both 
laid off identical jobs in the 
same town, may receive glar- 
ingly unequal amounts of com- 
pensation because they for- 
merly worked in different 
states. It has even happened 
that with identical previous 
earning records one man could 
receive compensation while the 
second received none. 

There is no reasonable basis 
for continuation of this cum- 
bersome federal-state system. 
It hasn’t given us security dur- 
ing periods of unemployment. 
It isn’t streamlined to meet the 
post-defense unemployment 
situation. 

The sixty-first annual con- 
vention of the American Fed- 











ered and to be amended in 
some respects to provide more 
adequately for retired persons. 
These changes, when they are 
made, will apply equally to all parts of 
the country. 

The unemployment compensation 
program is seriously handicapped by 
being a federa]-state enterprise, oper- 
ated under fifty-one different laws and 
lacking any basic benefit standards 
which will insure fair treatment for 
workers wherever they may live. Local 
pressure for tax reductions by inter- 
ested employers’ groups has been the 
chief concern of most ‘legislative ses- 
sions dealing with unemployment com- 
pensation. The result is that our un- 
employment compensation laws are far 
from adequate to provide for the un- 
employment that occurs even in years 
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Seattle convention advocated Social Security Act 
protection for millions of workers now excluded 


failure to credit the worker with em- 
ployment, wherever it may have oc- 
curred, frequently result in a worker’s 
getting no compensation from any 
state, though he may have worked for 
considerable periods in several states. 
The necessity of supporting fifty-one 
separate reserve funds makes it impos- 
sible to use the money collected as 
efficiently as if it were in a single pool. 
A much smaller reserve would be safe 
if there were a single fund, and benefits 
could be materially increased under a 
federal system without any increase 
in taxes. 

A federal system of unemployment 
compensation should and could be effi- 


eration of Labor unanimously 
adopted the Executive Coun- 
cil’s recommendation that the 
Social Security Act be amend- 
ed to provide “a sound national em- 
ployment service decentralized for ad- 
ministrative functions” and “a national 
system of unemployment compensa- 
tion.” The convention declared: 
“We believe that the development 
of a comprehensive social security sys- 
tem and expansion of its coverage will 
provide a foundation for sustained na- 
tional morale and at the same time 
create an investment in human con- 
servation that will materially counter- 
balance inflationary tendencies. We 
are strengthened in our conviction that 
social security is a basic conservation 
measure by the action of Great Britain 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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Thee VTHER FELLOW 'S og 


By FRANK J. COLEMAN ~ 


OW WOULD jou like to make 

a million dollars or, better still, 
nearly all the money in the world? 
This sounds like a foolish question, but 
that is exactly what the members of 
the International Plate Printers, Die 
Stampers and Engravers Union do for 
a living. 

In the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing at Washington, D. C., in the 
American Banknote Company in New 
York City and in the Canadian Bank- 
note Company at Ottawa the members 
of this organization, affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor, pro- 
duce by the plate printing process the 
bulk of the paper money used in the 
world today. 

The Plate Printers Union is one of 
the oldest labor unions in the United 
States. It was formed as an inde- 
pendent labor union before the Knights 
of Labor came into existence. When 
that organization was formed the Plate 

‘ Printers affiliated with it. 

When the Knights of Labor went 
out the Plate Printers affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor as 
the Steel and Copper Plate Printers 
Union. 

Subsequently the other branches of 
the industry merged with us and a 
new charter was issued to us as the 
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FRANK J. COLEMAN 
International Plate Printers, Die 
Stampers and Engravers Union. 

Ours is one of the smallest interna- 
tional unions affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor but at the 
same time one of the strongest and 
most progressive in the Federation. 

The late Samuel Gompers referred 
to the Plate Printers as “my boys.” 
He felt very close to them because of 
the fact that in the early struggles of 
the American Federation of Labor they 
were always by his side in his en- 
deavors to improve the conditions of 
the workers of this country. This close 
association with Gompers in the na- 
tion’s capital helped the Plate Printers 
Union to become one of the outstand- 
ing labor organizations. 

Plate printing is known as the “high- 
est style of the art” among the many 


forms of printing used in this country 
today. This designation is richly de- 
served. Only the finest class of printed 
work is produced by the plate printing 
method. 

Plate printing is distinguished by its 
use of intaglio engraved plates ; that ‘s, 
steel or copper plates with the engrav- 
ing below the surface of the plate. 

For many years the hand-press plate 
printing method was used. This hand- 
press method is still employed for the 
production of etchings, portraits, di- 
plomas and high-grade social work. 

Because of increased demand for 
plate printed work, especially for the 
production of government securities, 
the flat-bed plate printing press and 
the rotary plate printing press came 
into use. The flat-bed plate printing 
press is used exclusively for the plate 
printing of all the securities issued by 
the federal government. 

For each impression on this press 
the inking and wiping of the plate are 
accomplished mechanically, while the 
finishing of the plate is done by hand. 

For the printing of postage stamps 
the government uses a rotary plate 
printing press. 

All the bonds, Federal Reserve 
notes, silver certificates and United 
States notes are plate printed in the 
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Bureau of Engraving and Printing at 
Washington, D. C. Philippine notes 
and the currency of Cuba are also man- 
ufactured there. 

The securities of a number of for- 
eign governments are produced by 
workers using the plate printing 
method at the plants of the American 
Banknote Company in New York, 
while Canadian paper money and 
stamps are turned out at the Canadian 
Banknote Company at Ottawa. 

Plate printing of paper money is an 
old custom with the governments of 
the world. In our own land Paul 
Revere engraved and plate printed 
Continental currency in the year 1775. 
The present system of United States 
paper money was inaugurated at the 
time of the Civil War. 

In the early days the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing was located 
in the Treasury Department, and many 
of the first members of the union were 
employed there during that period of 
long, long ago. 

The Plate Printers Union was the 
first labor union in the United States 
to institute the rotating furlough sys- 
tem in order to spread employment 
among its members. This practice was 
established in the Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing when the change from 
the hand to the power press took place. 

At the request of the union Presi- 
dent Coolidge issued an executive 
order stipulating that plate printers 
who were displaced through the in- 
troduction of labor-saving machinery 
or methods were to be assured 
other jobs in the government service. 
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The members of the Plate Printers 
Union are very proud of their roles as 
the producers of the securities of the 
federal government. 

The officials of the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing insist that each 
sheet of securities turned out shall be 
a perfect impression. The plate printer 
is required to pay for all work that he 
spoils in excess of a small spoilage al- 
lowance. The Plate Printers Union also 
insists that its members must produce 
only perfect impressions. The “high- 
est style of the art” is no empty phrase 
with the Plate Printers Union. 

In addition to having to pay for 
spoiled work, a plate printer working 
in the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing must pay face value for any sheet 
that may be lost, even though it be a 
blank sheet. 

The United States government rec- 
ognizes that the best method of print- 
ing paper money and other securities 
in order to prevent counterfeiting is 
the plate printing process. 

In addition to insisting that its mem- 
bers do good jobs, the union re- 
quires them to subscribe to the follow- 
ing obligation before admitting them 
to membership: 

“Should I come into information 
that any person or persons are directly 
or indirectly concerned with counter- 
feiting the securities of this or any 
other government, I shall immediately 
report such information to the duly 
elected officers of this union; to all of 
which f pledge my most sacred honor.” 

Every member of organized labor in 
this country should be proud to know 








that the paper money, stamps and se- 
curities of this government are union- 
made by a loyal group of Americans 
who have taken an oath of allegiance 
to the government of the United States 
of America and who not only produce 
defense bonds but buy them every 
month as individuals and as a labor 
union affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. 

No member of the Plate Printers 
Union has ever been associated with a 
counterfeiting plot in the history of 
this nation. It is our job to serve our 
country in this line of defense and any 
other line of defense that may be re- 
quired of us. 

In order to “keep ’em flying” the 
Plate Printers Union knows that it 
must keep the presses rolling, and 
our government can rest assured that, 
no matter what may come, the patri- 
otic craftsmen in this union will keep 
them rolling. That is our task. 

The International Plate Printers, Die 
Stampers and Engravers Union has al- 
ways sent delegates to the conventions 
of the American Federation of Labor 
and of the Canadian Trades and Labor 
Congress. The local unions are affi- 
liated with the State Federations of 
Labor and the central labor unions. 
Members of our organization have held 
prominent office in both the state and 
city bodies. 

As in their work our members are 
taught to maintain the “highest style of 
the art,” so in their affiliation with the 
American Federation of Labor they 
are expected to give of their best for 
the progress of the labor movement. 






























W hat do the members of the International Plate Printers do for aliving? They make money—by the millions 
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Tribute to a Great American 


HE AMERICAN trade union 

movement has lost one of its most 
devoted and best informed men with the 
passing of Thomas E. Burke. His in- 
tegrity of character, his loyalty to the 
highest principles of the labor move- 
ment, his wide-ranging interests, his 
indomitable courage and his humility 
are an example for all who must carry 
the burden which he has now laid 
down. 

Few men in the labor movement had 
a wider interest in events both at home 
and abroad. Few were better informed 
about the trends in both our domestic 
and our world economy. Few could 
match his spirit of undiscourageable 
goodwill in the face of a worldwide 
crisis. 

No service which Thomas Burke 
rendered was more pronounced than in 
the field of workers’ education. Be- 
cause he had seen the movement of 
labor grow in this country from a 
struggling organization of less than 
two million members to a mighty army 
of nearly ten million organized wage- 
earners, he realized how indispensable 
education was to a permanent and re- 
sponsible organization of labor. 

In 1923 the writer was invited to ad- 
dress the Portland convention of the 
American Federation of Labor by the 
late Samuel Gompers. After he had 
delivered his address on “The Promise 
of Workers’ Education,” he received 
a letter from Thomas Burke, who had 
been a delegate to that convention, 
which for warmth and enthusiasm and 
pledge of support still lingers in mem- 
ory as one of the most heartening 
responses in the early days to the cause 
of workers’ education. 

Said he in that letter, in part: 

“This subject [workers’ education] 
is and has been in hearty accord with 
my own views for over thirty years, 
and at every opportunity I have by 
editorials and otherwise advocated 
labor colleges and schools throughout 
our land—and throughout the world, 
for that matter. 

“Tt is the only process, after all, 
whereby we can secure eventually the 
higher and nobler life. All must agree 
.’. . that. education and organization 
are the two greatest factors in advanc- 
ing civilization.” 

From that day until his death 
Thomas E. Burke never passed up an 
opportunity to proclaim his faith in the 
value of education to the workers as 
individuals and to the trade union 
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By SPENCER MILLER, JR. 


Director, Workers Education 
Bureau of America 


movement as a whole. No effort that 
he could make was ever spared to 
commend to his fellow trade unionists 
the idea of workers’ education. 

It was logical, then, that he should 
have been elected a member of the ex- 





Thomas E. Burke pioneered in the 
field of education for workers 


ecutive committee of the Workers 
Education Bureau of America in the 
very early days of its establishment. It 
was equally logical that he should have 
been elected treasurer, a post he held 
from 1926 to 1929. 

Not only did Thomas Burke himself 
serve as the efficient treasurer of the 
Bureau, but as an earnest of his in- 
tention he made the first contribution 
of $1000 toward a permanent endow- 
ment for the Workers Education Bu- 
reau in 1928. Nothing could have 
more definitely symbolized his own 
faith in this movement than his will- 
ingness to initiate this plan. 

Moreover, during all of the time that 
he was actively associated with the 
Bureau it was a part of his maturing 
dream that one day there should be 
set up in Washington a college for the 
training of labor leaders in the prin- 
ciples and procedures of the labor 
movement. Up until his death he 
made that one of the great objects of 





his concern, one of the great dreams 
that one day he hoped might come true, 

in 1929, upon the resignation of 
James H. Maurer, former president of 
the Pennsylvania Federation of Labor, 
Thomas Burke was unanimously 
elected president of the Bureau and 
served in that responsible position until 
the time of his death. It would be 
difficult to exaggerate the importance 
of his leadership, of the quiet but per- 
suasive way in which he talked to the 
representatives of labor about this sery- 
ice agency and encouraged them not 
only to support it moraily but finan- 
cially as well. 

But his service as president of the 
Bureau was a service not only of coun- 
sel and advice but of action. When in 
1929 the first Industrial Congress of 
Labor was held in Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, he presided over its delibera- 
tions at great personal sacrifice and 
gave to the deliberations of that Con- 
gress the benefit of his finely trained 
mind. Said he on that occasion: 

“The trade union movement, being 
an integral and ever-functioning part 
of society, has had its ample share of 
great experience and, being supremely 
interested in human accomplishments 
and achievements and the higher 
things of life, has never failed to 
strictly observe the experiences of all 
other functional active élements in 
society. 

“And hence we are equipped with 
the knowledge gained through clear 
observance of these great human ex- 
periences, through the training re- 
ceived in the exacting, yet liberal, 
school of organized labor, which natur- 
ally creates within us the faculty to be 
discerning students of human progress 
and development, and which gives us 
a clear conception of the safe and con- 
structive methods to be pursued to 
solve the new social and economic 
problems that arise continuously in 
this wonderful progressive age.” 

When the Bureau inaugurated the 
plan of a regular monthly educational 
service to the labor journals, he was 
among the first to set aside a section 
in his journal for a department of 
workers’ education and published regu- 
larly each month material pertaining 
to workers’ education. 

When the Bureau inaugurated its 
radio service in cooperation with the 
Columbia Broadcasting System in 
1932, he was among the first to speak 
in that series. 

His address, “A Hundred Years of 
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the Labor Movement,” was printed 
separately in pamphlet form and only 
a few months ago was reprinted for 
wide distribution. 

When the Bureau embarked upon the 
plan of a Layman’s Labor Library, con- 
sisting of brief histories of the national 
and international unions, he took the 
lead again in publishing one of the first 
of these, that of his own organization, 
and distributed it among his member- 
ship. 
At every convention of the American 
Federation of Labor he served with dis- 
tinction on the Committee on Educa- 
tion and never failed to emphasize the 
value and importance of the Bureau in 
the whole educational activity of the 
Federation. Whenever the director of 
the Bureau was invited to speak before 
the convention Thomas Burke coun- 
seled with him as to how to make his 
remarks most telling and then was 
always to be found in his seat watching 
the effect upon the delegates. 

When the Workers Education Bu- 
reau celebrated its twentieth anniver- 
sary in April of this year at the Town 
Hall in New York it was fitting that 
Mr. Burke as the president of the 
Bureau should not only survey the 


first twenty years of its history but 
appraise its service to the trade union 
movement. He could speak with knowl- 
edge about that history because he was 
so much a part of it. 

When he said of the Bureau “it has 
done more than any other agency to 
make workers’ education an accepted 
part of the program of organized labor 
in this country,” he knew whereof he 
spoke. When, too, he asserted that 
“the Bureau has made the labor move- 
ment itself conscious of what it has 
contributed to public education,” it was 
praise indeed. 

“While some of us who have known 
about the history of labor over the 
years have realized something of that 
record which labor made in the estab- 
lishment of our free public schools in 
the past century, it remains for the 
Bureau to trace that continuous story 
in a manner which now is as impressive 
to the leaders of labor as it is to the 
leaders of education,” he said. 

He not only believed in the educa- 
tion of labor but lived and acted on 
the basis of that belief. His life is so 
intertwined with the history of the 
Bureau that it would be impossible to 
think of the one without the other. 


Indeed, he was the very spirit of the 
labor movement at its best. 

In one of the last articles he ever 
wrote, an editorial for the October 
issue of the Journeymen Plumbers 
and Steamfitters Journal, he discussed 


‘a topic ever close to his heart, namely, 


a real social history which would prop- 
erly evaluate the place of the common 
people “in bringing to us the great 
civilization that we enjoy today.” It 
is in very truth his own valedictory. 

“Such a history,” he set forth, “if 
written honestly and conscientiously, 
would give to the workers and the 
common people, in all the ages, their 
true worth and the untold suffering 
and sacrifices made to bring us thus 
far on the road to greater freedom 
and liberty. 

“If such a history was part of the 
curriculum of our schools and col- 
leges, what a wonderful and different 
spiritual atmosphere it would create in 
the social system.” 

Student of history, leader of labor, 
champion of education, Thomas Burke 
leaves a record of service and a repu- 
tation for unselfish devotion to the 
cause of his fellows which should be 
an inspiration for all to follow. 


Martin P. Durkin Is Plumbers’ New Secretary 


HE NEW secretary-treasurer of 

the United Association of Plumbers 
and Steamfitters is Martin P. Durkin 
of Chicago, who has already spent 
three decades in the labor field al- 
though he is still only in his forties. 
Mr. Durkin, formerly Labor Director 
of Illinois, is generally regarded as one 
of the ablest labor men ever developed 
in the Midwest. 

He was chosen to fill the unexpired 
term of the late Thomas E. Burke, 
who died at Seattle in October, at a 
recent special meeting of the union’s 
General Executive Board. 

Mr. Durkin was elected assistant 
business manager of Local 597 of the 
United Association in 1921. In 1933 
the late Governor Henry Horner 
placed him in charge of the Illinois 
Department of Labor, Mr. Durkin 
taking a leave of absence from Local 
597 to accept the appointment. He 
held the office of Labor Director until 
last September when he returned to 
active duty with his local union. 

A friendly man with a straightfor- 
ward personality, Mr. Durkin is noted 
as an aggressive trade unionist and an 
unusually capable executive. It was 
these qualities which commended him 
to the rank and file of Local 597 and, 
latterly, to the General Executive 
Board of the international union. 
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Mr. Durkin was born in Chicago in 
1894. His father was an ardent trade 
unionist.. In 1911 the son was initi- 
ated as a steamfitter’s helper in a union 
which later amalgamated with the 
United Association. He served his 


apprenticeship and in due course be- 
came a full-fledged journeyman. 





Chicago-born Mr. Durkin served 
as Labor Director of Illinois 


Mr. Durkin worked at his craft until 
the United States entered World War 
I. He joined the Army and saw ac- 
tion overseas. 

He returned to his native city and to 
his trade after the war and proceeded 
to take an active part in the affairs of 
his local union. 

In addition to his duties as assistant 
business manager of Local 597, Mr. 
Durkin was elected vice-president of 
the Chicago Building Trades Council 
in 1927 and was appointed to munici- 
pal boards and commissions from time 
to time He filled all of these posi- 
tions with distinction. 

While Labor Director of Illinois he 
streamlined the Department of Labor, 
making it one of the best in the nation 
and winning for himself a reputation 
as an excellent administrator. During 
his regime there was none of the nulli- 
fication of laws for the protection of 
working men and women through non- 
enforcement which took place in mapy 
other states during the same period. 

Mr. Durkin, with his engaging per- 
sonal attributes, his very real ability 
and his experience both as an officer 
of Local 597 and as a state official, is 
well qualified to follow one of the great 
leaders of American labor in the highly 
responsible position of secretary-treas- 
urer of the Plumbers and Steamfitters. 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


On this page each month labor’s magazine prints excerpts from speeches or 
writings deemed of genuine interest to members of the labor movement. Appear- 
ance of a quotation does not signify that it has the endorsement of the American 


Federation of Labor. 


Some selections may be in harmony with A. F. of L. 


principles and policies; others may be at loggerheads with those principles and 
policies. But all have this in common—they discuss matters trade unionists are 
or should be deeply concerned about in these days when our way of life is in peril. 


Ernest Bevin, British Minister of 
Labor—The whole drive at the end 
of this war must be 
toward raising the 
standard of life, 
raising civilization, 
spreading it, creat- 
ing desires and sat- 
istying them. That 
is the way to create 
trade markets. I be- 
lieve we shall be 
forced to that posi- 
tion as a result of our poverty at the 
end of this great struggle. In the cen- 
turies that have gone is it not possible 
that we have developed so much wealth 
that we have really been struggling to 
protect it rather than creating new 
wealth? In this war the great creative 
brains of our people have been un- 
chained. May it not be that, out of the 
vortex of this terrible struggle, the cre- 
ative genius of our people will be let 
loose? And, following the war, may 
not there be a great renaissance result- 
ing in a new Britain, a Britain that 
would be freed from snobbery at one 
end and from poverty at the other? 





Albert B. Chandler, United States 
Senator from Kentucky—The great 
majority of the 
people of the 
United States have 
faith and confidence 
in the foreign policy 
of President Roose- 
velt. They are jus- 
tified in this con- 
fidence because he 
has had a vision 
with respect to the 
war situation not 
equaled by any other contemporary 
statesman. That this country faces 
real danger and that it must join 
hands and work for its salvation and 
security is apparent to every patriotic 
man, woman and child in the country. 
The critics of the Administration’s 
foreign policy must join immediately 
in the interest of the welfare of all the 
people and back the policy of the Presi- 
dent. It is our only hope for ultimate 
salvation. I admit their right to criti- 
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cize their government, but that is a 
right that they ought now to be will- 
ing to forego in the interest of na- 
tional security. Every patriotic man 
and woman is working for the good of 
the country, and no unpatriotic man 
should be permitted to hinder or delay 
the achievement of an ultimate victory 
over this ruthless German dictator. I 
call upon those of you who have here- 
tofore for any reason criticized your 
government to join hands now in help- 
ing to make America safe and secure. 


Mrs. Eugene Meyer, wife of Wash- 
ington, D. C., newspaper publisher— 
Danger is now at 
the gate. The time 
element requires in- 
stant action. The 
importance of na- 
tional defense and 
the fact that we are 
obliged to maintain 
a standing army 
now give us an op- 
portunity to carry 
out a salutary idea, 
a plan that will strengthen our internal 
as well as our external defenses— 
namely, to work out a system of uni- 
versal public service for all young men 
and women before they reach the age 
of twenty-one and gain the right to 
vote. The term of service under ordi- 
nary circumstances should be one year, 
but while the emergency exists it could 
be “for the duration.” We should 
think out such universal service, more- 
over, not only with the military neces- 
sities in mind, but with the educational 
and social adjustment of the individual 
as its prime object, so that it will no 
longer be a sacrifice of time to enter 
the service of the nation, but something 
to which every child looks forward as 
one of the privileges of life in a 
democracy. We shall never achieve 
genuine morale by trying to cajole 
an arbitrarily selected group of young 
men into thinking that they alone must 
risk their lives to protect the rest of 
us. The nation as a whole must spring 
to its defense. Here would be an 
immediate opportunity for the reedu- 
cation physically, mentally and morally 





of our young people that might react 
favorably upon our educational system 
and expedite a much-needed reform 
of that antiquated setup. Rightly or. 
ganized, it would also teach each one 
of us that it may be quite as hard to 


live for one’s country as to die {or it, 


W. Lee O’Daniel, United States Sen- 
ator from Texas—I would like to make 
it clear that I am 
as good a friend to 
the laboring man as 
he has anywhere 
here in America, 
but I do not be- 
lieve that the vast 
majority of the 
rank and file of the 
laboring people of 
this country are in 
‘ accord with the 
wild-eyed labor leader racketeers who 
are forcing vital industries of this na- 
tion to remain idle during a time when 
war materials are essential to the very 
existence of our American democracy. 
If their demands are not met promptly 
these labor leaders hire thugs and goon 
squads to take clubs and guns and beat 
patriotic citizens over the head for no 
other reason except that those patriotic 
citizens desire to work at lawful tasks 
of their own choosing and back up our 
Army and Navy in the tremendous 
task of defending our democracy in 
a time of grave peril. This is the 
most vital threat to the future of our 
democracy—in my opinion, even more 
so than the threat of Hitler himself. 





Lynn U. Stambaugh, 4 merican 
Legion commander—The whole ques- 
tion of Communism 
in labor has become 
an acute problem 
since the national 
defense emergency 
has focused the at- 
tention of the na- 
tion upon the pro- 
duction of the tools 
of war. There is 
a genuine danger 
that, in our sympa- 
thetic provision ‘of these tools to Rus- 
sia to help her fight off the hordes of 
Hitler, our guard may be lowered 
and Communism in the United States 
may get an opening that hitherto has 
been denied. Since labor is a key 
factor in all production of weapons, 
and since organized labor has every 
encouragement of our government to 
maintain its rights and privileges, a 
special duty rests with organized labor 
to keep its ranks clear of enemies 
of the United States. This, I know, 
has been the constant concern of 
the American Federation of Labor. 
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Charlton Ogburn, noted New York 
ad Washington lawyer who has rep- 
resented the American Federation of 
Labor and various international unions 
afiliated with the Federation, has writ- 
ion an article summarizing a recent 
three-day discussion at Princeton, 
\. J., on “What We Are Fighting 
For.” Participating in the discussion 
with Mr. Ogburn were leading fig- 
ures in journalism, education, eco- 
nomics and other fields. Because of 
space limitations Mr. Ogburn’s article 
is here presented in condensed form. 


By CHARLTON OGBURN 


HE NAZI leaders and Nazi litera- 
ture have stated clearly and in de- 
tail the nature of the Nazi challenge to 
our society. They have formulated in 
new terms and are implementing with 
new methods an age-old German dream 
—the seizure of world power and the 
organization of all parts of the earth 
within the framework of one social- 
economic-political system to be plan- 
ned, directed and inspired by Germany. 
Other peoples and nations are to be 
“coordinated” —peacefully if possible, 
by force if necessary—into this system. 
It is probably true that Hitler would 
prefer to coerce or persuade other peo- 
ples and nations into the Nazi “New 
Order” rather than to run the risks of 
organized warfare to force their sur- 
render. War in the traditional sense is 
only a last resort, even to the Nazis— 
useless and unnecessary if the objec- 
tive, seizure of power, can be otherwise 
attained. 

This seizure of power within the va- 
tious countries by appeasement groups, 
or coercion by gangster methods, to as- 
sure acceptance of the ““New Order” is 
less expensive and infinitely less 
hazardous. 

Hence the United States must either 
prepare to surrender—to accept “co- 
ordination”—or resist the Nazi chal- 
lenge as effectively and quickly as pos- 
sible. In the end, if we don’t surrender, 
we shall be obliged to resist military at- 
tack by military action. 

Nazi naval power has already fired 
the first challenge to our access to the 
seas. If the Nazis take over Russia, 
they will extend from the Rhine to the 
Pacific. If the Nazis get the Mediter- 
ranean, Nazi air power menaces us via 
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South America over the narrow seas 
from Dakar. If the Nazis conquer the 
British Isles, their combined sea, air 
and land power confronts us across the 
North Atlantic. There is no question 
about the cumulative reality of that 
threat. 

Nazi military threats to us will be- 
come Nazi military action against us, 
given the opportunity. 

As long as the Nazi economy is 
stripped for military action down to the 
last scrap of available war material, our 
economy must be directed to match its 
military strength. Our system must 
match theirs. During its first year our 
war effort piled bonanza production of 
war materials on an economy that was 
mainly producing consumers’ goods. 
We have now found out that the war 
effort possible under such conditions is 
a small part of that necessary to match 
Hitler’s total economy for war. We 
shall soon know what it is to forego 
large classes of consumers’ goods. 


We and Hitler Face Same Choice 


If Germany defeats Russia and wins 
the Mediterranean, the resources of 
Europe, Africa and Asia will be under 
a unified control—and the United 
States will find itself an island off the 
world continent. Nazi piracy will take 
over world resources. 

Hitler and the American people face 
the same alternative—to be the domi- 
nant force in the coming world order 
or to go under. 

Is it to be Hitler’s world order or 
ours—the world order described in 
“Mein Kampf” or a world order backed 
by the nations whose deepest traditions 
bespeak the democracy, equality and op- 
portunity that Nazis despise? 

In choosing the first of the alterna- 
tives, world order or surrender, we face 
a fight. We need a strategy for fight- 
ing. We need to know how to use our 
power, first to win the victory and then 
to undergird the peace. Power has 
many forms, military, economic, moral. 

If we move into the North Atlantic 
and clear out the submarines our goods 
will be delivered, shipping losses rather 
than ships will go down. British naval 
strength will be released for use else- 
where. The Mediterranean might 
prove the crevass wherein land power 
falls and is engulfed. Then Africa 
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could be saved from the Europe-Africa- 
Asia combine. 

The timing of the use of our armed 
forces is now our most critical decision. 
But the use of economic, political and 
moral forces ranks with the proper em- 
ployment of military power. 

We need a double program, a pro- 
gram of far-reaching ideals and a pro- 
gram of practical action that does not 
overshoot what people can see as 
practical. 

Wilson could make the assumption 
that the younger generations were all 
for the League, that the revolution was 
on our side. This time, over large 
areas, the younger generations are 
against us. One of our tasks is to re- 
route them into the Western tradition. 

We now have the inestimable advan- 
tage of experience in world organiza- 
tion. Looking backward over the 
twenty years between wars, we can es- 
timate strengths and weaknesses that 
will serve us in molding the shape of 
things to come. 

We need a statement of what we are 
fighting for and of what we are fighting 
against ; particularly the latter because 
of the positive character of democracy 
and its potentialities. 

The young people, the men at the 
machines, the scientists and technicians, 
Americans in the mass, need to know 
that they can make the future. 

We don’t believe in people’s being 
pushed around. We don’t propose to 
be pushed around. And we have not 
forgotten how to act in anger. We be- 
lieve in people’s having a voice in what 
concerns them, and a government to 
express that voice. That is the basis 
for our kind of world order. To get 
that kind of world order we must act. 
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> The National Labor Relations Board 
has recommended that Ellis-Klatscher 
and Company, Los Angeles, bargain 
with Local 598, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, upon request. The 
company was found guilty of having 
refused to bargain collectively with the 
Teamsters and of dominating the plant’s 
employe organization. 


> Local 155, International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers Union, has signed an 
agreement with the E. T. Church Com- 
pany of New York Citv, one of the 
oldest knitting mills in the industry. 
The pact provides for shorter hours, 
wage increases and vacations with pay. 


>A National Labor Relations Board 
election conducted in twenty-five Cris- 
field, Md., oyster packing houses to 
determine a collective bargaining agent 
resulted in the expression of a 20-to-5 
preference for Local 19600, United 
Oystermen’s Union. 


>A new two-year wage agreement 
which will increase the income of 
18,000 Illinois members of the Pro- 
gressive Mine Workers, A. F. of L., 
by $300,000 monthly was signed re- 
cently at Springfield, Ill. 


>The United States Department of 
Labor announces the establishment of 
a minimum wage of 37.5 cents an hour 
for textile workers engaged on govern- 
ment contracts. The order was issued 
under the Walsh-Healey Act. 


> Wage increases ranging up to 10 per 
cent have recently gone into effect for 
2,500 production and warehouse work- 
ers in eight Milwaukee shoe plants, ac- 
cording to officials of Local 170, Boot 
and Shoe Workers Union. 


> Dressmakers Union Local 22, Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union, recently presented $10,000 to 
the Red Cross and asked that the sum 
_ be used for medical assistance to the 
armies resisting the Nazi hordes. 


> An increase in hourly wages has 
been- won for 900 members of Local 
257, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, employed at coal docks and 
railroad yards in Milwaukee. 
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>The International Association of 
Bridge, Structural and Ornamental 
Iron Workers has been designated sole 
collective bargaining agent for the em- 
ployes of the Truscon Steel Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio, after winning a 
recent National Labor Relations Board 
election. The A. F. of L.’s unsuccess- 
ful opponent was the Steel Workers 
Organizing Committee, C. I. O. 


Acme 
Butchers make big down payment 


on million dollar bond pledge* 


> Federal Labor Unions 20492 and 
22463 have won increases in wages, 
seniority safeguards and vacations 
with pay for members of the two or- 
ganizations employed by the American 
Bag Company, Richmond, Va. 


> Vacations with pay, an increase in 
hourly wages and a $50 bonus are in- 
cluded in the recent agreement signed 
by Local 22359, United Grain Proc- 
essors, with the Arkansas City Flour 
Mill Company, Arkansas City, Kans. 


>A recent agreement negotiated by 
Local 21954, Mushroom Growers, with 
the Butler County Mushroom Farm, 
West Winfield, Pa., provides for a 
wage increase and the checkoff. 


* Patrick E. Gorman (left), Meat Cutters’ 
president, presents $165,000 check to Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau. 


>The controversy between Federal 
Labor Union 22784 and the Louisville, 
Tin and Stove Company was recently 
settled with the signing of an agree- 
ment which includes the checkoff, ar- 
bitration of demands for wage adjust- 
ments and reinstatement of two union 
officials who had been discharged, 


> Local 16303, Brushmakers Union of 
New York City, is waging an all-out 
fight against the New York State law 
permitting the manufacture of brushes 
in penal institutions. Local 16303 
charges that the law fosters unfair 
discrimination against free labor. 


> The recent agreement signed by Lo- 
cal 22014, Rubber Workers, with the 
United States Rubber Products Com- 
pany, Providence, R. I., provides the 
union’s members employed there with 
wage increases ranging up to 14 cents 
an hour as well as seniority rights. 


> Vacations with pay, seniority rights 
and substantial increases in hourly 
wages have been won by Local 22484 
of the Auto Tool Workers as the result 
of a recent agreement signed with the 
Forged Steel Products Company, lo- 
cated at Newport, Pa. 


> An order establishing a 40-cent mini- 
mum wage in the miscellaneous ap- 
parel industry was issued recently by 


the Wage and Hour Division. This 
order will increase the hourly wage 
rate of an estimated- 7,000 workers. 


> Increases in wages, a union shop and 
vacations with pay have been won for 
the members of Local 22341, Roofing 
and Veneer Products Workers, under 
a recent agreement with the Ford 
Roofing Company of Vandalia, IIl. 


> An agreement has been signed by 
Local 19253, Cereal Workers, with the 
Montana Flour Mill Company of Great 
Falls, Mont., which provides for an in- 
crease in the rate of pay as well as a 
modified seniority clause. 


> Wage increases ranging as high as 
$25 a month have been won by Local 
19403, Office Employes, as a result of 
recent negotiations with Gordon Trans- 
ports, Inc., of Birmingham, Ala. 
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»One of the few labor agreements to 
provide health insurance has been 
signed by the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union and the Phila- 
delphia Waist and Dress Manufac- 
turers Association. The pact covers 
10,000 workers in plants manufactur- 
ing cotton dresses, blouses and chil- 
dren’s dresses. The health clause calls 
for weekly sick benefits and a regular 
medical clinic to be financed by a one 
per cent assessment on the payrolls of 
the individual firms in the employers’ 
association. The employers will pay 
an additional two and one-half per 
cent to cover vacations. The contract 
also provides an immediate seven per 
cent raise with an additional five per 
cent to be granted next February. 


»Local 63, Upholsterers International 
Union, has renewed its closed shop 
contract with the Simmons Company of 
Atlanta. The union, recognized as the 
sole collective bargaining agent for the 
employes, is to furnish new employes 
when needed. Seniority, the five-day 
week and eight-hour day, time and one- 
half for overtime and machinery for 
settling grievances are among the pro- 
visions included in the contract. 


> Officials of the American Flint Glass 
Workers Union announce that wage 
increases totaling approximately $3,- 
000,000 for 27,000 workers in the glass 
industry were secured in recent confer- 
ences between union leaders and manu- 
facturers. Fifty manufacturers and 
glass company officials attended the ses- 
sions held at Atlantic City, 


> Truck drivers employed in three New 
York City yards of the shipbuilding 
division of the Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
poration recently turned in a unani- 
mous vote in favor of the International 
3rotherhood of Teamsters as their 
exclusive collective bargaining agent. 


> Wage increases ranging as high as 
17 cents an hour have been won by 
Federal Labor Union 22684 under the 
terms of an agreement which was 
signed and sealed recently with the 
S. G. Adams Company of St. Louis. 


e 
>Local 22754, Broom and Brush 
Workers, recently signed an agreement 
with the Standard Brush and Broom 
Company, Portland, Ind., providing 
a closed shop and wage increases 
amounting to 15 cents an hour. 


> An agreement providing for wage in- 
creases up to 15 per cent was recently 
negotiated by Federal Labor Union 
22851 with the Creek Chub Bait 
Company, located at Garrett, Ind. 
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>A joint pledge of 100 per cent co- 
operation in the defense program has 
been made by the International Glove 
Workers Union and eight companies 
engaged in the manufacture of gloves 
and mittens. Seventy-five per cent of 
the gloves and mittens produced under 
the defense setup for the Army, Navy 
and air forces of this nation are made 
by members of the Glove Workers 
Union. Stipulations against both 
strikes and lockouts are incorporated 
in the agreements which are in force in 
the plants working on defense orders. 


>The members of Federal Labor 
Union 20584 are receiving fatter pay 
envelopes as a result of their recent 
agreement with the Peerless Wire 
Goods Company, Inc., Lafayette, Ind. 





William C. Doherty of Cincinnati 
is new head of Letter Carriers 


> The contribution of an iron lung to 
the Berkeley Hospital, Oakland, Calif., 
was made recently by Local 302, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters. 
One of the few in the Bay area, the 
respirator is valued at $600. The hos- 
pital superintendent said the iron lung 
would be the means of saving many 
lives in Oakland. 


> Local 22321, Furnace Installers, re- 
cently signed an outstanding agreement 
with the Air Conditioning Institute of 
Detroit. The agreement covers in ex- 
cess of 800 men and affects twenty-one 
of the largest firms in the field of small 
house construction in that locality. 


> Employes at the seven Great Lakes 
yards of the American Shipbuilding 
Company recently rolled up a big ma- 
jority for the A. F. of L. as their sole 
collective bargaining agent in a Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board election. 


> Three new agreements covering 
nearly 100 workers and renewal of five 
agreements covering 200 employes have 
been announced by officials of Local 
152, Laundry Workers International 
Union, following negotiations with eight 
laundry companies in Cleveland. Pro- 
visions in the new pacts call for wage 
increases, time and one-half for over- 
time, the closed shop, the checkoff 
and all standard conditions of work. 


> Locals of the Hotel and Restaurant 
Employes International Alliance have 
signed a five-year contract with repre- 
sentatives of sixty-seven San Francisco 
restaurants, including virtually all the 
best-known establishments in the city. 
The agreement provides a guarantee 
against lockouts, strikes or other stop- 
pages of work and fixes a floor for 
wages, hours and working conditions 
for restaurants throughout the city. 


> Local 466, Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
ters and Butchers Workmen, has been 
officially recognized as the exclusive 
bargaining agent for all store employes 
in the Toledo, Ohio, branch of the 
Kroger Grocery and Baking Company. 
Kroger’s is reported to be the first and 
only major chain food market of To- 
ledo to become organized and to bar- 
gain with a union of their employes. 


> Members of Local 36, Metal Polish- 
ers, Buffers, Platers and Helpers In- 
ternational Union, have received a 
wage increase of 10 cents an hour as 
a result of a closed shop contract re- 
cently signed with the Simmons Plat- 
ing Works of Atlanta. The contract 
provides for a five-day week and an 
eight-hour day, time and one-half 
for overtime and full seniority rights. 


>The recent wage order establishing 
a minimum wage of 40 cents an hour 
for the gray iron jobbing foundry in- 
dustry has increased the earnings of 
approximately 14,000 of the 175,000 
workers employed in the industry. 


>A boost in wages ranging up to 15 
cents an hour has been gained for the 
members of Federal Le bor Union 21413 
as the result of an agreement with the 
Carey Salt Company of Winnfield, La. 


> Increases in hourly wages for 2,500 
drop forgers in the majority of the 
shops in the Great Lakes district have 
been announced by the International 
Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, 


> Substantial wage increases, seniority 
rights and vacations with pay are in- 
cluded in a recent agreement signed 
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by Local 166. Building Service Em- 
ployes International Union, with the 
Catalina Island Company, Long Beach, 
Calif. 


> The Federation of Woolen and 
Worsted Workers of America recently 
drubbed the C.I.O.’s Textile Workers 
Union in an election to determine the 
exclusive collective bargaining agent 
for employes of the huge Arlington 
Mills of Lawrence, Mass. The A. F. 
of L. affiliate received 3,028 votes, 
while the C.I.O. organization 
polled only 1,011. 


> Local 18852, Flour, Cereal, 
Feed Mill and Grain Elevator 
Workers, has won substantial 
wage increases under a recent 
agreement signed with fourteen 
companies of Kansas City, Mo., 
apd vicinity. 


> Wage increases ranging up to 
15 cents an hour are reported by 
Local 21195, Sulphur and Chem- 
ical Workers, as a result of a 
recent agreement signed with the 
Stauffer Chemical Company of 
Freeport, Tex. 


>In a recent National Labor Re- 
lations Board election employes 
of the Bear Brand Hosiery Com- 
pany of Kankakee, IIl., turned in 
a heavy vote for Local 2564, 
United Textile Workers, to rep- 
resent them in collective bar- 
gaining. 


>A closed shop agreement for 
retail meat cutters in Chicago 
was won recently by Local 546, 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen. The pact 
put into effect wage increases totaling 
$500,000 annually. Officials of Local 
546 report the Chicago metropolitan 
area now 100 per cent organized. 


> A pay boost of 10 cents an hour has 
been won by Local 20653, Flour, Feed 
and Grain Elevator Workers, under 
an agreement with Hales and Hunter 
Grain Elevator, Riverdale, Iil. 


> Wage increases for approximately 
400 employes of the Olean Glass 
Company, Bradford, Pa., are granted 
in a new contract negotiated by Local 
181, Glass Bottle Blowers Association. 


> A union contract has been signed by 
Local 20676, Cannery Workers, with 
Flotill Products, Inc., Stockton, Calif., 
one of the largest plants of its kind in 
the state. Included in the new agree- 
ment is the checkoff. 
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> Vacations with pay and a wage in- 
crease of 15 per cent are included in 
the recent agreement which was signed 
by Local 22825, Wire Workers, and 
the Marlboro Wire Goods Company, 
Marlboro, Mass. 


> Local 245, Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers, has signed an agreement 
with the Southwest Cracker Company 
of Wichita, Kan., providing an in- 
crease in wages, better working condi- 
tions and vacations with pay. 





This sign glowed through recent convention 
of the Electrical Workers held at St. Louis 


> Locals 234, 562 and 705, Hotel and 
Restaurant Employes, Detroit, have 
successfully completed their negotia- 
tions for a closed shop contract with 
the Stouffer restaurants. 


> An increase in weekly wages has 
been gained for the members of Local 
19708, Office Workers, under the 
terms of a recent agreement with 
Tiedtke Brothers, Toledo, Ohio. 


> Recent negotiations with the Seattle 
Gas Company have resulted in a gen- 
eral wage increase of 15 per cent for 
Local 20222, Gas Workers. 


>Members of Local 20748, Sugar 
Workers, are receiving fatter pay en- 
velopes as a result of an agreement 
with the Holly Sugar Corporation, 
Santa Ana, Calif. 


> Forty-two Philadelphia employers 
have signed agreements under which 
1,000 window cleaners of that city 
members of the Building Service Ey. 
ployes International Union, will rp. 
ceive higher wages. 


> Wage increases amounting to $3, 
week have been gained for the mem. 
bers of Local 16456, Office Workers 
as a result of the local’s recent agree. 
ment with the Herbst Shoe Manufae. 
turing Company of Milwaukee. 


> An agreement has been signed 
by Local 19657, Coke and Gas 
Workers, with the Interlake Iron 
Corporation of Duluth, Minn, 
under which employes receive a 
pay boost of 10 cents an hour, 


> Wage increases as high as $11 
a week are included in the recent 
agreement signed by Local 22854, 
Optical Workers, with the Cen- 
tral Optical Company of Mon- 
treal. 


> The members of Federal Labor 
Union 22753 are receiving higher 
pay following recent negotiations 
between the union and the Flint- 
kote Company, New Orleans. 


>A recent agreement providing 
for a substantial increase in wages 
has been signed by Local 18644, 
Panelyte Workers, with the Pane- 
lyte Division of the St. Regis 
Paper Company, Trenton, N. J. 


>The members of Local 19125, 
Chemical Workers, are benefiting 
from an increase in wages as 
the result of an agreement re- 
cently signed with the Buffalo 
Electro Chemical Company, Ton- 
awanda, N. Y. 


> Federal Labor Union 20332 has ne- 
gotiated an agreement with the Dana 
S. Courtney Company of Chicopee, 
Mass., which provides for a 10 per 
cent boost in wages and a closed shop. 


> Wage increases ranging up to 11% 
cents an hour, vacations with pay, time 
and one-half for overtime and seniority 
rights are included in an agreement 
signed by Local 21542, Cereal Work- 
ers, with the Eagle Roller Mill Com- 
pany of New Ulm, Minn. 


> As the result of an agreement ob- 
tained by Federal Labor Union 22555 
from the Commercial Filter Corpora- 
tion of Boston, the union’s members 
are to receive higher wages, vacations 
with pay and seniority rights. 
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»An increase in wages of 25 cents an 
hour has been gained for the members 
of Local 22720, Chemical Workers, fol- 
lowing the negotiation of an agreement 
with the American Carbide and Chem- 
ical Company, Arkansas City, Kan. 


) Federal Labor Union 22795 has won 
an agreement with Burroughs Well- 
come and Company, Tuckahoe, N. Y., 
which gives the workers increased 
weekly wages. 


»An increase in hourly wages and va- 
cations with pay have been won for the 
members of Federal Labor Union. 
22814 as the result of a recent agree- 
ment signed with the American Rutile 
Corporation, Roseland, Va. 


}The members of Federal Labor Un- 
ion 18930 are benefiting from a boost 
in wages under an agreement signed 
recently with the Bossert Company of 
Utica, N. Y. 


>The recent agreement signed by Fed- 
eral Labor Union 22907 with Domin- 
ion Minerals, Inc., of Piney River, Va., 


provides for an increase in wages as 
high as 12 cents an hour. 


> Substantial wage increases have been 
won for the members of Federal Labor 
Union 18851 following recent negoti- 
ations with the Corn Products Refin- 
ing Company, Pekin, III. 


> Local 19152, Cereal Workers, re- 
cently signed a contract with the Car- 
gill Seed Division of Cargill, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, which included a general in- 
crease in hourly wages. 


> Federal Labor Union 22704 has 
gained wage increases ranging up to 
17 cents an hour under agreements re- 
cently signed with the Linde Air Prod- 
ucts Company, the Prest-O-Lite Com- 
pany and the Air Reduction Sales 
Company, all located in Pittsburgh. 


>A general wage increase has been 
gained by Local 22002, Dairy Products 
Employes, as the result of a pact 
signed recently with the June Dairy 
Products Company, Jersey City, N. J. 


Will Price Control Come in Time? 


(Continued from Page 7) 


tion of so vital a matter as price control 
a committee representative of both 
labor and management should share in 
the responsibility. To be representa- 
tive the members should he selected 
and nominated by organizations of em- 
ployers and employes. This has not 
yet been provided in the Administra- 
tion bill. 

(5) Limited to the emergency. We 
believe that the price control power 
conferred upon the President of the 
United States should be limited to the 
present emergency. 

(6) Right of appeal. All those af- 
fected by price ceilings should have the 
right to appeal for a hearing if they 
feel a ceiling is unfair. The Steagall 
bill provides for the right to file a 
protest within sixty days after the issu- 
ance of a price order. The President 
[the Administrator appointed by him] 
may uphold or reject the protest within 
sixty days. If the protest is unsuccess- 
ful the protestant may file within the 
next thirty days a complaint with the 
emergency court of appeals provided. 
Final review lies with the Supreme 
Court. 

(7) Farm prices and parity. While 
it has not been the custom of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor to express 
opinions on matters that concern farm- 
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ers primarily, we realize that food 
prices are basic in our cost of living. 
Therefore, our committee urged price 
ceilings for farm products when they 
reach a point unduly increasing the 
cost of living. The Administration 
bill provided that no ceiling on farm 
prices may be below 110 per cent of 


> Under the terms of a recent agree- 
ment signed with the Exchange Lemon 
Products Company of Corona, Calif., 
the members of Local 20831, Citrus 
By-Products Workers, are receiving a 
substantial increase in wages. 


> An agreement providing for an in- 
crease in hourly wages has been signed 
by Federal Labor Union 21774 with 
the Central Fibre Products Company 
of Vincennes, Ind. 


> Wage increases have been won for 
the members of Local 22948, Cannery 
Workers, under a recent agreement 
signed with the National Fruit Prod- 
uct Company of Winchester, Va. 


> As the result of negotiations with 
the Cheney Bigelow Wire Works of 
Springfield, Mass., the members of 
Federal Labor Union 20402 are bene- 
fiting from a boost in wages. 


> Due to the sharp rise in living costs 
Local 21222, Cemetery Workers, will 
receive higher wages from the Ever- 
green Cemetery Company of Seattle. 


“parity,” to allow for seasonal rises 
and declines in farm prices. The 
“parity” price for any farm product is 
that price which will give the farmer 
the same improvement in living stand- 
ard as that enjoyed by other groups in 
the United States. 

No group in the nation realizes 
more than labor the urgency of pass- 
ing a good price control measure. We 
do not want to find inflation sweep- 
ing through our land like a prairie fire. 
We see the danger and ask for action, 
for strong controls, before it is too late. 


Free Labor for Victory 


(Continued from Page 5) 


of employers and workers, similar re- 
sponsibility should be placed upon 
them for prompt and effective adjust- 
ment of labor disputes that may arise. 

The machinery now available for 
the prevention and settlement of labor 
disputes is fundamentally sound and its 
worth has been tested. It is by no 
means perfect. Coordination and uni- 
fication of agencies dealing with labor 
disputes both through conciliation and 
mediation would undoubtedly serve to 
improve the existing emergency pro- 
cedures. 

The American Federation of Labor 
has recommended to the President and 


to Congress the creation of a National 
Defense Labor Board following the 
lines of the War Labor Board created 
during the last war. 

Representatives of the American 
Federation of Labor and the National 
Industrial Conference Board, with a 
public member selected by each dr- 
ganization, formulated the principles 
and policies that governed relations be- 
tween employers and employes in war 
industries during World War I. 

After their organizations had ac- 
cepted this program they designated 
their representatives to serve on the 
board which was to deal with labor 
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disputes in accord with . voluntarily 
agreed principles. 

Such a national board could be sup- 
plemehted by regional panels which 
would expedite the settlement of 
threatened strikes and lighten the 
burden of work on the board in Wash- 
ington. 

Voluntary conciliation, mediation 
and arbitration through clearcut pro- 
cedures provide logical and reasonable 


steps toward achieving the maximum 
of industrial peace. By taking these 
steps Congress can assure to workers 
the freedom to which they are justly 
entitled—the freedom which will give 
workers the opportunity of making 
their full contribution to a democratic 
victory in this war. 

A free people can and will win their 
fight for freedom only so long as they 
themselves remain free, 


Brandeis and Labor 


(Continued from Page 13) 


tor work with the tools of the trade. 
The Wisconsin Supreme Court per- 
mitted picketing under the state 
statute. 

It was my good fortune to have 
tried this case for the union and to 
have briefed and argued it in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 
I realized from the start that our 
major hope for a successful outcome 
in this case rested not on any prece- 
dents of the Supreme Court but al- 
most entirely on persuading a major- 
ity of the court of the accuracy of 
the philosophy and the economic and 
legal arguments that ran throughout 
Justice Brandeis’ labor opinions. 

I argued, too, that peaceful picket- 
ing in furtherance of a labor dispute 
could not be denied under the “free 
speech” guarantee of the Constitu- 
tion. 

My hopes were more than realized 
when I read the majority opinion 
which was written by Justice Bran- 
deis. Not only did he lucidly ex- 
pound the economic justification for 
the union’s conduct in the case, but 
he accepted the “free speech” argu- 
ment and thereby struck the note that 
has literally revolutionized the law 
affecting labor—a note which has 
since become a classic utterance of 
labor’s basic rights: 

“Picketing and publicity are not 
prohibited by the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. Members of a union might, 
without special statutory authoriza- 
tion by a state, make known the 
facts of a labor dispute, for freedom 
of speech is guaranteed by the Fed- 
eral Constitution.” 

That statement premised the Su- 
preme Court’s decision in the Thorn- 
hill, Carlson, Swing and other recent 
cases, which have established on the 
firm base of the Constitution of the 
United States the right of labor 
peacefully to picket. These decisions 
hold that no legislature or court un- 
der the Constitution of the United 
States can deny to workmen the right 
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to picket, any more than they can de- 
prive anyone of the right to freedom 
of speech. 

Some twenty-six years ago Presi- 
dent Wilson sent the Senate the fol- 
lowing letter: 

“IT nominated Mr. Brandeis for the 
Supreme Court because it was and is 
my deliberate judgment that, of all 
the men now at the bar whom it has 
been my privilege to observe, test 
and know, he is exceptionally qual- 
ified. 

“T cannot speak too highly of his 
impartial, impersonal, orderly and 
constructive mind, his rare analytical 


powers, his deep human sympathy 
his profound acquaintance with {fh 
historical roots of our institutions 
and insight into their spirit, or of 
the many evidences he has given 6f 
being imbued, to the very heart, with 
our American ideals of justice and 
equality of opportunity ; of his knowhk 
edge of modern economic conditions 
and the way they bear upon the 
masses of the people, or of his geniyg 
in getting persons to unite in common 
and harmonious action and look with 
frank and kindly eyes into each 
other’s minds, who had before been 
heated antagonists. 

“He is a friend of all just men and 
a lover of the right; and he knows 
more than how to talk about the 
right—he knows how to set it for 
ward in the face of its enemies. 

“This friend of justice and of men 
will ornament the high court of 
which we are all so justly proud. J] 
am glad to have had the opportunity 
to pay him this just tribute of ad 
miration and of confidence; and ] 
beg that your committee will accept 
this nomination as coming from me, 
quick with a sense of public obliga- 
tion and responsibility.” 

The nation acknowledges that Pres- 
ident Wilson’s faith has been fully 
justified. 
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in enlarging and improving her social 
insurance program after months of 
warfare.” 

Nothing could be clearer than the 
importance of a federal employment 
system to help get men and jobs to- 
gether, to find jobs for workers laid 
off in one section of the country while 
other sections are crying for men. The 
failure of some states, under the fed- 
eral-state system, to cooperate in a na- 
tional program to supply labor where 
needed and conserve labor skills has 
abundantly proved the need for a na- 
tional employment system. 

Unemployment compensation, which 
needs to be properly administered 
through public employment offices, 
would be seriously handicapped if the 
employment service alone were na- 
tionalized and the benefit provisions 
were left to state legislation. 

Both now and when our defense 
efforts are ended and we are seeking to 
readjust to normal civilian production, 
we need the most efficient organiza- 
tion of the employment service and the 
security of a sound unemployment 


compensation program whose benefits 
are adequate for their purpose. We 
will not get it so long as we retain a 
federal-state system. 

The welfare of every working man 
and woman is involved. . We must not 
allow narrow and selfish interests, 
operating in all states, to prevent our 
reshaping the social security program 
into one which will really mean se 
curity. With the united strength of 
our miliions of workers and their fam- 
ilies we will demand that Congress 
give us defense against economic haz- 
ards as well as military ones. 

We call for the extension of cover- 
age to those now unprotected, for the 
improvement of benefits and for the 
addition of insurance against wage loss 
and extra expenses due to disability, 
temporary or permanent. And we de- 
mand the creation of a national system 
of unemployment compensation and 
employment services adequate to the 
huge task confronting us as we face 
the reshaping of our productive ma- 
chinery to defend our nation. 

We will not be satisfied with less. 
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